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THE LISBON 


HE relationship between a European Defence Com- 

munity and the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation was 

only one of the problems confronting the Atlantic 

Council when it met at Lisbon, and the rdle to be played 
by German forces is only one of the problems involved in 
creating a European Defence Community. Yet after the debates 
in Bonn and Paris, and the snarling resurgence of Franco- 
German suspicion which they brought to light, it was 
inevitable that the success of the Lisbon meeting should have 
been judged by the contribution which it made to solving this 
fundamental source of European trouble. By the time the 
Lisbon meeting began the four Foreign Secretaries, of Britain, 
the United States. France and Germany, had met and restored 
the atmosphere of agreement, and the statesmen at Lisbon 
continued, in a largely negative fashion, the good work which 
had been begun in London. The proposals for a European 
Defence Community worked out in Paris have been approved, 
and the way in which these are to be fitted in with the broader 
structure of N.A.T.O. has been laid down. It is now up to the 
Parliaments in Paris and Bonn to decide whether the pro- 
posals agreed to at Lisbon conform with the conditions which 
both imposed on their Governments as being essential to their 
sense of national security. Until they do this (and, if they 
stick to the letter of their conditions, they wili never do it) 
much of the work done at Lisbon will be sterile. Many 
important events wait on the signing and ratification of the 
E.D.C. agreements—notably the raising of German contingents 
and the ending of the occupation statutes. 

It was not within the competence of the Atlantic Council 
to force the slow pace by which the Bundestag and the French 
Assembly make up their collective minds, and the fact that 
sO Many questions are left undecided should not be allowed 
to detract from the merit of the decisions which were made at 
Lisbon. Like any debate on defence anywhere, the Atlantic 
Council meeting resolved itself into a tussle between the 
military and financial experts; like all such tussles, the ultimate 
result was a compromise, and like most compromises the 
Lisbon decisions were to a certain extent imprecise. The talk 
of “fifty divisions in appropriate conditions of combat readi- 
ness,” as the target to be reached by the end of this year, is 
the most outstanding ambiguity. There is no pretence that 


LEGACY 


the force which General Eisenhower (or his successor) will 
have under his command on the Continent of Europe by the 
end of 1952 will be anywhere near this figure. It might, 
therefore, have been better to have resisted the temptation to 
give an approximate estimate for the forces which S.H.A.P.E. 
would have at its call in the event of mobilisation (which is 
presumably what the figure of fifty divisions is based on); 
but it is as well that people in all Atlantic Treaty countries 
should be reminded that what N.A.T.O. is doing now is argu- 
ing about practicalities—not theories—about the raising and 
financing of as many divisions as can be scraped together. 
How far the scraping process has gone can be seen from the 
British Army estimates for 1952-3 which were published last 
week. These provide for an increase of 28,000 officers and 
men by the end of the year, to bring the total for all ranks up 
to 555,000; of these rather more than 200,000 will be serving 
outside Britain. In fact, the second year of the three-year 
rearmament programme, which is the period covered by the 


estimates, will be still largely a period of tooling-up and 
equipping existing formations. This applies to the Navy and 


the R.A.F. as much as to the Army. The period of expansion 
is only just beginning, and cannot be reflected until next year 
in larger contingents stationed in Europe. This is equally 


true of the other national contingents under General 
Eisenhower's command. 
The Mediators 

The visit of Sir Zafrullah Khan, Foreign Minister of 


Pakistan, to the Middle East can hardly fail to be useful. 
Co-operation between Pakistan and the predominantly 
Islamic States of the Middle East is an aim to which almost all 
politicians in that part of the world pay lip service. In the 
nineteenth century it was the ideal of pan-Islam which caused 
the first stirrings of nationalism in the old Indian Empire as 
well as in the Ottoman Empire and in Egypt and Persia. But 
now that independence is the rule and not the exception this 
co-operation has not got much beyond a few conferences. It 
is, however, as a mediator in the dispute between Britain and 
Egypt rather than as the architect of an Islamic bloc that Sir 
Zafrullah Khan raises the highest hopes. In theory his 
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sympathy and knowledge of the two countries equips him 
admirably for the task; in practice he and other potential 
mediators between East and West are handicapped by the 
knowledge that, if the direct question is asked of them: 
“ Which side are you on?” they-are bound to answer: “ On 
the side of the East.” It is, of course, quite wrong that a 
mediator should be asked or expected to answer such a ques- 
tion, but it is one that goes on being asked all the same. It 
comes up at voting-time in the United Nations; it comes up in 
the Parliaments of all newly-independent Eastern States, which 
are often at least as interested in helping others to independence 
as they are in consolidating their own victory. Men like Sir 
Zafrullah Khan and Nuri Said Pasha have an acute apprecia- 
tion of world affairs, and realise that disputes such as that 
between Britain and Egypt are no longer translatable into terms 
of black and white, of oppressor and oppressed. But they have 
to reckon with a public opinion at home which is much less 
mature. In the particular case of Egypt it is possible that the 
change of Governments in London and Cairo will give the inter- 
vention of Pakistan a much better chance of success than it 
would have had when it was first suggested four months ago. 
But it is doubtful whether the same can be said of the projected 
intervention by the “ Asian-Arab ” bloc in the dispute between 
France and Tunisia. This, hardly less than in the case of Egypt, 
is not a black and white dispute, though likely to be presented 
as one. It is a great pity, because intelligent mediation from 
outside offers the only real hope for Tunisia. 


Setback in Indo-China 

What has gone wrong in Indo-China? The situation is 
probably not quite so serious as the communiqués imply, for 
these are couched in terms of formal optimism which are calcu- 
lated to spread nothing but gloom. One of the lessons of the 
last war, which we have by now all surely learned, is that a 
retreat is a retreat and not a consolidation or the abandonment 
of useless outposts. When General de Lattre de Tassigny took 
over the supreme military and civil commands in Indo-China 
a year ago his first task was to prevent the Communist forces 
from sweeping down the: Red River valley and capturing 
Haiphong. He managed to succeed in this task; and today it 
tends to look much easier than it really was simply because he 
was successful. But the most valuable contribution made by 
the General to the Indo-Chinese scene was his aggressive 
certainty that the arms of France and her allics were destined 
for victory. It was always to be feared that, if his forceful 
personality was removed, this spirit would atrophy. The aban- 
donment of the outpost town of Hoa-Binh, even though it was 
accomplished with few casualties, can only have a depressing 
effect among those whose state of mind is most important— 
the French and Viet-Namese troops actually fighting in Indo- 
China. Under General de Lattre their ambition was at least 
to recover the posts along the Chinese frontier which had been 
abandoned in September, 1950. Now they are being offered 
the perhaps more reasonable but less glorious prospect of a 
negotiated peace. There has always been a strong body of 
opinion, including many of the present Government's sup- 
porters, who have been in favour ot this course. A cease-fire, 
the exchange of hostages, and elections under U.N. auspices 
were urged by a prominent group of non-Communists in 
December, 1949. This approach offers even less hope of peace 
with honour than it did two years ago, but the number of 
Frenchmen who hanker after it has probably increased. 


M. Faure’s Dilemma 


The economic disaster which looms over France, like the 
one with which we in Britain are familiar, is a long-term 
legacy of the war—or rather of the last two wars. The 
rearmament programme has intensified it, but there is nothing 
new in the general pattern. Neither is there anything new in the 
general pattern of remedies which M. Faure is urging on the 
Assembly, nor in the resistance which these remedies are 


encountering. Taxation must be increased, but the French 
Socialists, no less than their British opposites, are determined 
that taxation shall be made painless for their electoral su 

porters, In other words taxation must be linked to a slidi : 
scale of wage increases which would nullify most of the effec 
of the new tax rates. Two other remedies, a slowing-down of 
the rearmament rate and an increase in American aid have 
been conceded at Lisbon, but though they narrow the gap the 
do not close it. There remains only a fresh devaluation mA 
the franc, which would only put off the-day of reckoning 5 
a few months. Of course there is one solution in France which 
is so obvious that it hardly gets mentioned. This is that 
Frenchmen should pay their existing taxes. If they did, there 
would be no real need to think up new ones. ; 


Steel Shuttlecock 


Mr. Steven Hardie has denied that he was playing politics 
when he threw up his post as Chairman of the Iron and 
Steel Corporation. The question whether he was or not js 
secondary. What matters is that the whole question of the 
organisation of the steel industry, its price structure and the 
relations between the Corporation and the Minister of Supply 
has landed once more right in the middle of the political arena, 
where it is now being thoroughly savaged. It is not clear who 
is supposed to benefit from this process, but it is quite certain 
that both the steel industry and the consuming public are 
going to suffer by it. The basic situation is simple. The price 
of steel has for some time been held down by adjustments 
within the industry, intended to spread the high cost of 
materials over all producers, and by fixing the price of scrap 
below the natural market level. One obvious consequence 
of these manoeuvres has been a shortage of scrap, and there- 
fore a shortage of steel. The obvious way to cure this situa- 
tion is to raise the price of finished steel in order to meet the 
rising costs of steel-making materials. Indeed there is no other 
way. Mr. Hardie’s contention that the rise in costs can be met 
by the reduction of profits no more bears close inspection than 
does the other contention, vociferously taken up by the Labour 
Party, that he is the victim of a vendetta directed against him 
by the Minister of Supply, Mr. Duncan Sandys. There are 
weak points in Mr. Sandys’s case—the decision that the high 
cost of imported finished steel should be borne by British 
steel producers is one of them—but there is no getting round 
the fact that Mr. Hardie was opposed by the rest of the 
Corporation and that the figures of costs and profits which the 
Minister gave the Commons on Monday made nonsense of 
Mr. Hardie’s partial statement of the case. That does not mean 
that the controversy will now die down. Far from it. There 
is every reason to expect it to be continued with the utmost 
bitterness. The danger that the iron and steel industry will 
become a gigantic shuttlecock between the political parties has 
now grown much sharper. Confusion of purpose is almost 
certain to grow worse. And in the end production is bound 
to suffer, to make a politician's holiday. 


The Industrial Threat 


The cause of sanity must benefit considerably by statements 
in the past week by Sir Vincent Tewson, Mr. Arthur Deakin, 
Mr. Herbert Morrison and Mr. Aneurin Bevan all to the sam 
effect—that industrial sabotage as a reply to the possibility 
of cuts in welfare expenditure in the Budget is mischievous 
and self-defeating. The argument in itself is, of course, com 
pletely obvious. Even the men who have lent themselves t 
this pernicious activity—and the falling figure of pits working 
on Saturdays show they are not a negligible number—mus 
realise some of the seriousness of their action. Coal output 
is always liable to fall at this time of the year, when the en 
of the winter is in sight, but it has already fallen below tk 
1951 level despite the fact that the labour force and the degre 
of effective mechanisation have both grown in the past twelve 
months. The trouble is that among the miners there is quit 
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certainly a Communist element whose object is simply and 
deliberately to make trouble wherever they can, on whatever 
pretext. To this element speeches by T.U.C. leaders and 
Labour Party politicians are no deterrent whatever—rather the 
reverse. But at least there is now a hope that waverers who 
are liable to be won over by the mischief-makers will listen to 
the warnings, by their own official leaders, of the dangers of 
such a mistake. They may also be getting encouragement in 
the more sensible course of keeping up the level of production 
and leaving political questions to be settled in the proper 
place—in Parliament. Encouragement is certainly needed in 
those “ militant” areas of South Wales where the trouble is 
worst and where it takes some courage to stand out against 
active agitators. It should be given in full measure. 


A New Utility Scheme 


The Dougias Committee on the utility scheme for clothing, 
boots, furniture and other articles has done its work expedi- 
tiously and well. The utility scheme has long outlived its 
usefulness, for in a buyers’ market ordinary competition does 
everything necessary to protect the consumer. There is, more- 
over, the serious consideration that foreign countries are 
protesting with some reason that commercial discrimination 
is involved when imported goods of utility standard have to pay 
purchase-tax while home-produced goods in the same category 
are exempt. But quite apart from that the scheme as it has 
developed is inconceivably complicated: there are, for example, 
no fewer than 781 different specifications for men’s shirts. 
The committee’s main proposals are by comparison simple and 
straightforward. At present there is a fixed maximum price for 
a particular article. Any article sold above that figure pays 
purchase-tax of 33! per cent. on the whole price. In future, 
if the committee’s plan is adopted, the tax will fall only on 
the excess of the selling price over the datum price. If there- 
fore the datum price for a shirt is 20s. and it is sold at 21s. the 
tax will be not 7s. but 4d. A further advantage here is that the 
gradations of tax will be “ gentle.” At present the gap between 
utility goods and non-utility, carrying a 33} per cent. tax 
on the whole price, is so wide that good medium-priced goods 
are not produced. The poorer consumer is to be protected 
by the provision that at least half the products affected are to 
be priced at or below the datum figure and will therefore 
carry no tax. The Government will do well to adopt the 
proposals. 


Help for Universities 

No one, it may be hoped, will make it a ground of complaint 
that while Education Authorities are being asked to trim 
their estimates of primary and secondary school expenditure 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is not merely maintaining but 
increasing grants to universities. Actually the yearly increase 
over a five-year period will do no more than enable the 
universities to hold their ground in a period of perpetually 
mounting costs, and it is in the interest of the nation quite as 
much as of the universities themselves that they should do 
that. With a total of some 85,000 undergraduates, nearly twice 
as many as before the war, most of them are hopelessly over- 
crowded, not only in college rooms and lodgings but in labora- 
tories and lecture-rooms, and on the science and engineering 
sides essential equipment grows steadily more delicate or 
complex and more expensive. At the same time the salaries 
paid to holders of chairs and other teachers are such that the 
appeal of far more lucrative posts in the business world is 
strong. In spite of all this the universities have fulfilled the 
demand of the Barlow Committee in 1946 that they should 
double the output of scientists and technologists. But it must 
not be forgotten that the same committee very rightly insisted 
that in order to preserve the right balance and the right 
atmosphere the number of arts students should be increased 
in proportion. Mr. Dalton set a good example in a wisely 
liberal treatment of the universities. Mr. Butler has done Well 
to follow suit. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE. Opposition came reeling and battered out of 
Tuesday’s resumed debate on foreign affairs. It is long 
since an Opposition has been so discomfited as the 
Labour Party was by Mr. Churchill’s disclosure that last May 
Mr. Morrison promised the United States Government the 
British Government would act with it outside Korea if United 
Nations forces should be attacked from air bases in China. 
The vote of censure on Mr. Churchill was in shreds, and a 
debate primarily designed to discredit him as a danger to peace 
completely vindicated him as being at least as opposed to 
widening the Far East conflict as Mr. Attlee or Mr. Morrison. 
In the twinkling of an eye after the revelation, the Opposition 
was devoured with rage directed on the face of it at Mr. 
Churchill, though if you could have searched some of their 
hearts they would probably have been found to be boiling 
against their own front bench. If the collective high blood 
pressure that had seized the party could not have found quick 
relief there would have been enough apoplectic seizures to make 
the House of Commons look like a casualty ward. Drs. Bevan 
and Silverman were quickly to the rescue. They found an 
immediate object on which this dangerous emotional pressure 
could expend itself. It was to join in denunciation of Mr. 
Churchill for his infamous use of Cabinet papers. Did they 
respond ? Indeed, they did. The result was the most 
turbulent hour or two we have had in such a debate since 
Chamberlain fell over Norway. 
* * x: ~ 
Poor Mr. Morrison, who remains a shadow of his former 
self, had been blown up. He had moved the vote of censure 
on Mr. Churchill, and his efforts to convict Mr. Churchill of 
having encouraged those Americans who want a general war 
against China had bee puerile. He had quoted the despatches 
of American correspondents and columnists, leading articles in 
American newspapers, and speeches by Right Republicans to 
show that Mr. Churchill must have entered into new commit- 
ments because these people believed he had. As buttress to 
this logic he examined Mr. Churchill's character. The conclu- 
sion was that a man of Mr. Churchill’s make-up could not help 
encouraging war-mongers. And then the whole insubstantial 


effort collapsed ridiculously under the Prime Minister's 
revelation. After a relatively long interval, obviously devoted 


to meditation on what had been disclosed, Mr. Morrison did 
get on his feet to say that Mr. Churchill had confused two 
different discussions he had had with the U.S. Government. 
There are Labour members who think Mr. Morrison's perform- 
ance an abject failure. During the emotional upheaval that 
followed. the distlosure the Prime Minister had perforce to 
resume his seat and remain immobilised in it for some twenty 
minutes. All this time he wore the look of large innocence 
with which the sGhoolboy regards the old gentleman on the 
park seat under whom a Chinese cracker of his placing has 
just exploded. 
* * * * 


On the first day of this debate a fortnight ago Mr. Churchill 
promised to rescue Mr. Attlee from his anxieties and prove 
there were no differences between them on Korean policy. He 
certainly fulfilled the latter undertaking, but it is an open ques- 
tion whether he has rescued Mr. Attlee from anxiety. On the 
contrary, he may well have delivered him into the maw of the 
man-eating demagogue—Mr. Bevan. Mr. Bevan had made 
some psychological researches into what he considers the 
inflated ego of Mr. Churchill, but if ever one saw an ego 
“ wisibly swelling” it was Mr. Bevan’s. He had so palpably 
appointed himself leader of the Labour Party for this occasion. 

* * * x 


Mr. Duncan Sandys’s reply to the debate which the Opposi- 
tion forced on the resignation of Mr. Hardie from the 
Chairmanship of the Steel Corporation was cool and crushing 
and all the more telling because of the personal disparagement 
he had been subjected to by some Labour members. __H. B. 
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PARLIAMENT ADRIFT 


R. HERBERT MORRISON. has described the Prime 

Minister’s recent visit to Washington as “a doubtful 

mission by the wrong man at the wrong time.” He 
made this remark in the House of Commons on Tuesday in 
the course of what was quite certainly a doubtful debate on 
the wrong subject in the wrong place. Just what good did 
Mr. Morrison think he was doing, by pressing on in a spirit 
of juvenile polemics (the phrase is Mr. Aneurin Bevan’s) with 
a vote of censure on the Prime M.uister? The daily Press at the 
time described the form of the motion as ingenious, on the 
ground that it welcomed the adherence of the Government to 
the previous administration’s foreign policy, while condemning 
the Prime Minister's alleged!y inadequate presentation of that 
policy in the United States. The lapse of three weeks had 
somewhat spoilt the air of ingenuity, and perhaps Mr. Morrison 
himself may have come to realise that to criticise Mr. 
Churchill’s choice of words on the ground that somebody might 
have misunderstood them and then to set about encouraging 
possible misunderstandings was a rather unhelpful exercise. 
Anyway, Mr. Morrison cut a rather poor figure. 

This might not have mattered very much, but for the fact 
that the foreign policy of the Conservative Government, particu- 
larly on Far Eastern questions, is fundamentally the same 
as that of the Labour Government. To pick a quarrel on this 
question is therefore an act of idle perversity. The two points 
of substance thrown up by the debate were the progress made 
by the Labour Government in the field of atomic armament 
and the undertakings concerning the steps to be taken in the 
event of an extension of Chinese activities in the Korean War. 
And these are points on which Mr. Churchill expressed agree- 
ment with his predecessors—not disagreement. These items 
of information are all there is to show for the debate. It 
seems a particularly miserable result when it is remembered 
that the very subject the Opposition were feeling their way 
towards—the inherent dangers of some parts of American Far 
Eastern policy, particularly if that policy falls into new hands 
in the course of 1952, and the imperfect co-ordination between 
the British and United States Governments—is a real subject 
and one well worth ‘responsible examination. Britain and the 
United States have never quite got into step in the Far East 
and any constructive suggestions for improving co-operation 
would be valuable. Yet Tuesday's Commons debate only pro- 
duced reflections on the good-will of certafn elements in the 
United States. 

Now the one thing for which it is most misguided to criticise 
Americans in general, and even Middle Western isolationists 
and second-rate Congressmen, is evil intentions. The trouble 
with American foreign policy, and with the growing number 
of non-professionals who take an interest in it, is not any 
absence of good-will, but a certain lack of experience and 
technical expertness. Even the pronouncements of such life- 
ong specialists as Mr. George Kennan, the Ambassador- 
iesignate to Moscow, are not particularly difficult to criticise 
yn technical grounds. And the opinions of ordinary Americans 
if all kinds on matters of foreign policy are continually 
bedevilled by the typically American belief that there can be 
and must be a solution—even a quick solution —to every prac- 
tical problem. American policy in the Far East has been 
repeatedly brought up blank wall — or rather 
against an all-enveloping feather bed—by the rash belief that 
the problems which China set before the world, both before 
and after the advent of a Communist Government, could be 
A sense of the continuing nature— 
of some international prob- 
Yet British 


against a 


in some way “ solved.” 


indeed the virtual permanency 
lems does not come na*urally to most Americans. 


policy, faced with the complexities of continental] 
relationships and making use of a long experience of the prob. 
lems of Empire—including experience of permanent troubl 
spots like the north-west frontier of India—always ealaes 
an awareness of the difficulty of quick answers and the 
inescapability of certain hard and painful duties. And ip a 
combination of British experience and American drive eXists 
the germ of a stable Western policy. That is a far more fruit: 
ful subject for study than carping objections and ill-founded 
suspicions. There are things wrong with American foreign 
policy. It should not be left to Mr. Aneurin Bevan, and those 
who think with him, to draw attention to them. 


European 


It is the sense of the proper subject for controversy, and 
the proper subject for constructive co-operation by all parties, 
that the present House of Commons seems to lack. In man) 
ways it is a House that has still to find its bearings. It has beep 
in existence for four months and it has never quite been abl: 
to make up its mind when to fight and when to use the gentle 
devices of discussion. It would be quite hypocritical to sugges 
that Government and Opposition should try to sink all their 
differences and to conduct all business in a spirit of compromise 
and forbearance. There are some subjects, particularly on the 
home economic side, on which punches should not be pulled, 
It would have been quite wrong and inappropriate if Monday’ 
debate on the steel industry had been a kid glove affair. Again, 
the Government would be doing no service to the country if { 
shrank from taking harsh measures in the Budget for the sake 
of stilling the outery which the Opposition wiil undoubtedly 
make about them. In these matters truth must be mad: 
prevail over untruth, realism over make-believe, and sense over 
nonsense. But, from the national point of view, acrimonious 
debate in Parliament over foreign policy is a waste of time, 
There is only one political element which must be blown out 
of the water in matters of foreign policy and that is the Con- 
munist element. It is not directly represented in the Hous 
of Commons. 

Even from the point of view of the Labour Party itself, will 
party controversy on foreign policy is a mistake. It was pretly 
clear before Tuesday's debate began, and overwhelmingly clear 
by the time it had ended, that Mr. Attlee and Mr. Morrison hai 
once again been pushed by their back-benchers into mor 
violent opposition than the case warranted. Even as it was, 
the vote of censure was not strong enough to command any 
real enthusiasm of the more extreme Left-wing elements, and 
so the Labour Party leaders were caught once again in a cross 
fire between their own supporters and the opposite benches. Ani 
until they can get out of that awkward situation, and stay out 
of it, this House of Commons will never settle down to a really 
useful life. Let it be conceded that it is the business of the 
Opposition to oppose. Yet it still remains true there 1s a 
right way and a wrong way of performing that apparently 
simple task. So far the Labour Party has not found the right 
way, and its failure leaves Parliament adrift, with the Govem- 


ment trying to shape a steady course with a dangerously small J 


majority and the Opposition exerting a completely incalculable 
and fluctuating pressure against that course—incalculable and 
fluctuating because the Labour Party does not at the moment 
know its own mind. 

The most disastrous result of this instability within the 
Opposition is that it is continually making Mr. Ancurin Bevan 
look like a statesman. He still continues to make the most 
violent and dangerous speeches when the spirit moves him, and 
the policy of his faction remains a hotch-potch of mudd) think: 


ane 


ing, irresponsibility and venom. Yet Mr. Bevan could intervene 
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in Tuesday’s debate with a series of arguments, on the intricate 
matters of Parliamentary procedure arising out of Mr. 
Churchill’s disclosure of certain undertakings of the Labour 
Government on Korea, which was little short of masterly. He 
could intervene in Monday's debate On steel prices with a cool 
acceptance of a duty to prevent industrial action against 
Governmental policy that completely took the wind out of his 
opponents’ sails. Even his silences are nicely judged to 
strengthen his own hand—which often means to weaken the 
hand of the official leaders of the Labour Party. He remains 
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OW that the nation has settled down to the new reign 

is it too much to hope that something may be done 

about the deplorable jingle that passes muster as a 
National Anthem ? The words, no doubt (no one knows their 
authorship; they appear to date from about 1745), are in a way 
consecrated by tradition, but that does not dispense us from 
assessing them candidly as they are. Consider the first verse. 
What would you have said if you saw it for the first time ? 
The level is precisely that of the street-corner ballad-monger; 
Silas Wegg, indeed, would have knocked out something better. 
And take the rest of the stanza. “Send her victorious.” Is 
war to be the first note in a reign which we pray will be a reign 
of peace? “ Happy and glorious.” Who would ever speak of 
our “ glorious * King or Queen ? Every other kind of apprecia- 
tive adjective, but glorious, no. As for “ Long-to-reign- 
orious ” any comment is inadequate. Why should we be con- 
tent to cut this figure among nations like France or the United 
States or Canada, which have notable and worthy national 
anthems of their own ? For purposes of comparison I am 
taking leave to set the production of an amended anthem (to 
the same music) as a Se fator competition. If something is 
not forthcoming which by contrast exposes the existing version 
for what it is my disappointment will be deep. 

* * * * 


Sir Hubert Henderson died as Warden-Elect of All Souls. 
Chosen last year to fill that high post, he was never well enough 
to be formally installed; such a happening must be rare at either 
university. A protégé at Cambridge of Maynard Keynes, to 
whom he was seven years junior, he migrated to Oxford and 
became first Professor and then Head of a House (elect); 
Keynes remained at Cambridge, more or less, and became 
neither; he had, I imagine, no desire to become either. In 
many ways the most interesting period of Henderson’s career 
was his editorship of the Nation, Keynes having acquired 
financial control of. that admirable Liberal weekly, and 
appointed Henderson to edit it, though he had no previous 
journalistic experience. He was a very different editor from his 
predecessor, H. W. Massingham, but with Keynes contributing 
from time to time articles of world-wide importance, and 
Henderson himself writing thoughtful and reasoged leaders, 
it created an influence out of all proportion to its very limited 
circulation. Of Henderson as an outstanding economist it 
must be left to someone like his friend Professor Dennis 
Robertson, of Cambridge, to write. Those who knew him in 
other capacities will remember best the always urbane 
earnestness with Which he would argue any case that he had at 
heart, usually taking a line which demonstrated his refreshing 


independence of mind. 
*K + 


a * 
So identity cards have gone, and a certain gentleman who 
disliked them went to the trouble of having himself photo- 
graphed tearing his up. No doubt very impressive. But 
talk of the cards as badges of servitude or something similar 
leaves me very cold. Actually an indentity card is useful for 
all sorts of purposes,-and I shall certainly continue to carry 
mine. It is a great deal simpler than searching for a passport 
On Occasions when some proof of identity is needed. I shall 
even let a policeman see it if he wants to. It happens to be one 
with a photograph on it; I should like him to admire that. 
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the most serious menace to national unity and prosperity, and 
he is being given far too many chances. But so long as the 
House of Commons continues to allow itself to be drawn into 
irrelevant argument, such as this week’s argument on foreign 
policy, he will continue to get chances. It is only if the 
Government and the Opposition respectively hold firmly to 
what they consider to be the right course in the national 
interest—and nobody expects them both to take the s&me 
course at all stages—that the present Parliament will settle 
down to a life of full usefulness. 


°"S NOTEBOOK 


To measure money against life is never quite easy, but 
only the most rigid economists will criticise the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for earmarking £1,000,000 for road improve- 
ments at notorious danger-spots (local authorities adding 
another £500,000). In all the various crusades against road 
accidents this form of prevention has received least atten- 
tion, no doubt for the very reason that it costs money. But no 
improvement is capable of being more effective. By straighten- 
ing out sharp bends and staggering cross-roads or installing 
roundabouts road authorities could avert numbers of 
accidents. And it is to be hoped that alternatives to level cross- 
ings will not be altogether forgotten. 

* ok a * 

Having retired for a brief period to hospital for a not very 
formidable operation for a not very serious disability I have 
discovered what an astonishing addiction modern medicine has 
to punctures. I have been pricked in every available part of my 
person—pricked for the injection of iodine, pricked that the 
house-surgeon may draw a little blood to amuse himself with, 
pricked a second time for the same purpose, pricked for some 
unspecified injection an hour before going to the theatre, 
pricked at the last moment for the injection of that blessed 
pentothal, and now pricked every six hours for penicillin. (By 
some aberration they have forgotten anti-tetanus.) It all widens 
one’s experience of life. I know now exactly what a pin- 
cushion feels like—or St. Sebastian. 

* * * * 

The Minister of Housing and Local Government, it appears, 
has vetoed the sensible proposal that the old Temple Bar be 
re-erected at the bottom of Middle Temple Lane, on the ground 
that the nineteenth-century buildings behind it would form an 
unfortunate setting. He suggests instead that it be erected 
in one of the reconstruction areas—twenticth (or at the present 
rate twenty-first) century buildings being no doubt more con- 
gruous with it. 

* * * * 

I customarily draw the attention of readers of this column 
to the latest annual edition of Ashley Courtenay’s handbook 
to British hotels (Let's Halt Awhile, 68 St. James's Street, 
S.W.1, 8s. 6d.) because of its value to those beginning to plan 
their holidays. This year, with reduced encouragement to go 
abroad, help in choosing a British hotel should be particularly 
welcome, and the fact that in this edition 186 hotels have been 
added and 150, for various reasons, deleted, indicates the 
seriousness with which Mr. Courtenay takes his task. I hope, 
incidentally, that next year Scotland will be dealt with more 
fully. 


ba * * /” 


A writer in the Newspaper World mentions that he has 
received from the chief Press and Information Officer of B.E.A. 
“a most interesting and useful novelty, a slide-rule which gives 
45 cocktail recipes almost at a glance.” Not merely useful 
but indispensable. What household is there in the land where 
45 cocktail recipes are not in perpetual demand? The only 
question is why nationalised industries (I don’t know whether 
B.E.A. stands for British Electricity Authority or British 
European Airways, but both are equally nationalised) see fit 
to spend their money in this way, or what they think they gain 
by it. JANUS 
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Why is Scotland Restive ? 


By The Very Rey. G. S. DUNCAN* 

ANY who are puzzled by the undoubted growth of 

national feeling in Scotland are beginning to ask 

seriously what is at its roots. If they are accustomed 
to distinguish symptoms from causes, they may be willing to 
believe that the more sensational aspects of it (e.g. the protests 
against the royal title Elizabeth II) point to a restiveness which 
is shared by many who are in no sense extremists. Of the con- 
troversial issues of the present situation I have no desire to 
write. The first necessity, especially on the part of those who 
may not be familiar with Scottish history, is to try to under- 
stand; and in contributing this “ prelude to understanding” I 
shall content myself with pointing out certain factors in the 
situation which are too readily ignored. One possible mis- 
understanding I must remove at the outset. Scottish loyalty 
to the Throne is not for a moment in question. If we are to 
understand what is happening in Scotland, we must put it down 
to the strength of Scottish loyalties rather than to any weaken- 
ing of them. 

After centuries of unrest and bloodshed Scotland and 
England were in 1603 united under one Sovereign, King 
James VI of Scotland and I of England; and the Union of the 
Crowns prepared the way for the more complete Union of 
1707, when the Kingdoms of England and Scotland were 
merged in one United Kingdom of Great Britain, with a Parlia- 
ment meeting in London. Now, two and a half centuries later, 
there is no fundamental reason why the two nations should not 
continue to co-operate harmoniously to the advantage of both, 
and, in view of the present world situation there are compelling 
reasons why they should. Nevertheless English predominance 
in the partnership, together with the disastrous results of over- 
centralisation (increasingly manifest in the last thirty years), 
has tended inevitably to the subordination, or even to the 
neglect, of distinctively Scottish interests and values; and Scot- 
land is now asking whether the time has not come to take 
her bearings. 

One outstanding manifestation of the reaction is the develop- 
ment of the “Covenant” movement, with its demand for a 
measure of self-government. But it would reveal a complete 
misunderstanding of the situation to interpret this national 
consciousness primarily in political or economic terms. Scotland 
today has her’ thousands in all grades of society whose 
patriotism is no less zealous because it expresses itself through 
other channels. The quite remarkable Scottish revival in the 
arts is only one indication of this. The Scots have awakened 
to a sense of the significance of their heritage, and are deter- 
mined to ensure that it is safeguarded and developed. 

Like other small countries Scotland is proud of her traditions. 
She made it a condition of her union with England in 1707 
that she should carry forward, unchanged, some of her most 
cherished institutions, ¢.g. her legal system and her Courts of 
Justice, her system of education with her schools and 
universities, and her National Church. And these she still 
maintains. 

It is perhaps hard for an Englishman to take seriously a 
system of law which has never been adopted beyond the narrow 
bounds of Scotland. Yet I have found Professor Leon 
Radzinowicz of Cracow enthusiastic in his appreciation of 
Scots Law, and in his praise of that very distinguished jurist, 
Lord Cooper, who now presides over the Court of Session 
in Edinburgh; and so eminent and disinterested a critic as 
Professor Levy Ullmann of Paris has asserted that “ Scots Law 
as it stands gives us a picture of what will some day be the 
law of civilised nations, namely a combination of the Anglo- 
Saxon system and the Continental system.” One would like 
to believe that similar tributes might some day come from 
England: for one hesitates to believe that (as I have read) “ the 
first article of the English lawyer's creed is that English Law 








* Dr. Duncan, Principal of St. Mary's College in the University of 
St. Andrews, was Moderator of the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland in 1949, 
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is so incomparably superior to other systems that the oth 
are hardly worth a glance.” Nevertheless there is a lack 
historical sense when the assumption is made that English 
Law applies (and ought to apply) throughout the whole of th 
United Kingdom, or when a system of law adorned by the 
names of Stair and Erskine, and more recently of Dunedis 
and Macmillan, is sometimes treated as if it were of no account, 

England has generally been ready to appreciate Scotlands 
educational system, though there are still those who Class 
Scotland’s ancient universities (three of them mediaeval, anj 
the fourth founded in 1583) with the modern “ Redbrick 
Universities ” of the South. There is, however, a general failure 
to recognise that Scotland has her own.national Church, which 
is quite different from the Church of England. Our concem 
here is not with the constitution of the Church of Scotland 
which is Presbyterian, nor with its claim to historical continuity 
through the Reformers with the Celtic Church of St. Ninian 
of Whithorn and St. Columba of Iona. We are concernaj 
rather with its place in the national life. 

Scottish Church history has been the record of a low 
uncompromising fight to secure freedom of the Church from 
State control or interference. Nevertheless Scotland has steadily 
refused to believe that the right relation between Church and 
State was to be found in complete separation. It was therefore 
the culmination of centuries of earnest and self-sacrificing 
endeavour when the Church of Scotland sought and secured 
in the year 1925 Parliamentary sanction for a revised constity- 
tion which is without parallel in ecclesiastical history. The 
Archbishop of York has summed up the situation in these 
words: “ The Church of Scotland is the outstanding example 
of a Church which is Established and yet is Free. .. No other 
Church has a constitution which asserts so strongly its com- 
plete freedom from the State.” One result is that. now (to 
quote what is generally acknowledged in the Anglican Report 
on “Church and State” tssued last month) “the National 
Church in Scotland is far more nearly coextensive with the 
Christian element in the nation ” than is the Church in England. 

But, in addition to being “ free,” the Church of Scotland is 
also more securely “established” than any other national 
Church, and there is none which attaches more importance to 
the national recognition of religion. When our young Queen 
was suddenly summoned back to London on the death of 
King George, her very first official duty was to take an oath 
on her accession (in accordance with an essential condition of 
the Treaty of Union) to uphold Presbyterian Church govem- 
ment in Scotland, and to maintain the worship, rights and 
privileges of the Church of Scotland. When the Royal Family 
are in Scotland, they worship invariably in the parish church. 
Moreover it has been the custom for over three centuries that 
each year the Sovereign sends to the General Assembly of the 
Church a Lord High Commissioner, who by his presence, and 
by the gracious letter which he brings to the Assembly from 
the King, testifies to the royal interest in the life and work d 
the Church. 

Sometimes the Commissioner is a member of the Roya 
House. The late King, as Duke of York, and his brothers th 
Duke of Kent and the Duke of Gloucester, all held that noble 
office. This year (as was announced a few days ago) Queen 
Elizabeth is to send Lord Cunningham of Hyndhope, who ss 
a grandson of a former Moderator of the Church. Could th 
intimate association of the Sovereign and the Church & 
expressed more dramatically or more convincingly ? 

Yet, despite its deep and long-established traditions as 4 
National Church, the Church of Scotland is still all to 
frequently grouped by Anglicans as one of the “Fre 
Churches” ! (It may be mentioned in passing that in Scotlant 
such names as Free-churchmen, Dissenters, Nonconformists at 
never applied to those outside the National Church.) Further 
though Scotland recognises fully and gladly the place of honow 
which the Church of England has both in the United Kingdoq 
and throughout the Commonwealth, it is a plain and simple fat 
of history that the Church of England is not the Nations 
Church of Great Britain, and that the Archbishop of Cante 
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bury therefore does not speak or act officially for the United 
Kingdom as a whole, The same applies to other distinctively 
English Officers of State; e.g. vis-a-vis the Garter King of Arms 
there stands in Scotland the Lyon King. How often, alas ! has 
it happened, both in London and at British stations overseas, 
that occasions of national importance have been interpreted 
as if their significance concerned England alone, and official 
representatives of the life of Scotland found difficulty in 
having their place recognised. Though Scotland as a 
geographical unit is small, it ought not to be forgotten that there 
are many Scots in London and throughout the Commonwealth 
who are greatly perturbed when situations of this kind arise. 

Scotland does not expect that problems such as these can be 
easily solved, and she fully recognises the importance which 
belongs to England, and to London, in the life of the United 
Kingdom. England, on the other hand, must recognise the 
danger of continued indifference to the place which belongs 
to Scotland. In this matter the Press, the B.B.C. and the Church 
have each a great responsibility. Why should really important 
events in the national life of Scotland be treated so often as 
if they had interest only for Scotland ? I deprecate the mis- 
leading term “ Scottish nationalism.” Deep down the stirrings 
of national life in Scotland are essentially positive and construc- 
tive; and in their more violent forms they may even be inter- 
preted as a protest against what seems the “ nationalism of 
England.” I close as I began with a plea for understanding. 
For it is only too clear that in the development of Anglo- 
Scottish relationships the next few months will be of critical 
importance. 


Aid for Old People 


, 
By LORD AMULREE 


N his recent article in the Spectator Mr. Somerville Hastings 

set out fairly one of the great anxieties that still face old 

* people—what will become of them when they fall ill or 
become too frail to lead a normal independent life. His plea 
for the establishment of a single authority responsible for 
health as well as for welfare will be supported by all whose 
work brings them into contact with the difficulties and 
problems of old age. 

In spite, however, of official obstacles, a considerable amount 
of work is being done in the country whose object has been to 
get round these obstacles. The establishment of what have, 
rather unfortunately, become known as “ geriatric units” in a 
number of the larger hospitals has led to an appreciable 
increase in the amenities available for the elderly in these areas. 
These “ units” are more than a number of beds available in a 
general hospital. They occupy themselves with the social as 
well as the medical care of the elderly patient, and, after a 
comparatively short existence, have shown that they can play 
an important part in the prevention of many of the crippling 
diseases of old age. 

It was E. B. Brooke who first started, from St. Helier 
Hospital, the system of visiting each potential patient in his 
own home before admitting him to hospital. This practice 
has been followed at other hospitals, and has become recognised 
as an essential part of any comprehensive service for the 
elderly. Its object is two-fold. First, when the number of beds 
available in a hospital is limited, the hospital must make out 
its own priority of admission according to the seriousness of 
the patient’s illness, for by no other means can the seriously 
ill patient be sure of receiving prompt treatment. The second 
Object is to ensure that as many old folk as possible remain in 
their own homes, where they rightly belong and where they 
enjoy being, for as long as is possible. 

It has been found that one quarter of the demands for 
admission to hospital were unnecessary; some attention was 
required, but not in a hospital. Of the remainder, the majority 
needed to be admitted at once, while the rest, although they 
probably will need admission some time, can, with no harm 
to themselves and their families, wait for a short time. Thus 
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the system of visiting not only reduces waiting-lists but takes on 
a preventive aspect, for, by prompt admission to hospital of 
patients with acute serious illness, much chronic disability can 
be avoided, and the average length of stay in hospital of elderly 
patients is found not to differ greatly from that of younger 
patients. 

In the absence of any statutory link, satisfactory co-operation 
between the hospital and the Local Authority exists in many 
parts of the country. By a system of exchange between wel- 
fare and hospital patients it becomes possible for the 
rehabilitated hospital patient, who has no home to which to 
return, to be accommodated in a welfare home, while the sick 
inmate of the home is transferred to the hospital. In this way 
one of the best features of the Poor Law has been recaptured— 
namely, the two-way traffic between the “house” and the 
infirmary of the old institutions. Similarly, a close link between 
the hospital and the town hall makes it easier to return elderly 
patients to their homes even if they are not able to lead a fully 
independent life. The Home Help service is of great value 
here, although in some areas its use is still confined to assisting 
persons who are in difficulty only for a short time. A good 
meal-service is important, but, as most of the meals served 
come from a communal kitchen where the food is prepared 
and cooked for healthy people at work, it is not always suitable 
for elderly people, particularly if they are frail. In London, 
however, there exists a body, The Invalid Kitchens of London, 
which makes a speciality of supplying attractive meals, suitable 
for persons who need a special diet, on production of a medical 
certificate. 

In one London borough, St. Pancras, a voluntary association 
has been formed composed of members of the council and 
representatives of the voluntary organisations in the borough. 
The council make an annual grant to this body, who spend it on 
service for the aged in their area; this includes such important 
matters as arranging for holidays and the provision of 
chiropody. In addition, a large number of volunteers work for 
the association as visitors to the elderly, and a health visitor 
also pays regular visits to those aged who need it. By these 
means useful preventive work is being carried out in the 
borough. Regular visiting by intelligent, sympathetic visitors 
is of great value in overcoming the tedium and boredom of old 
age. This boredom can rapidly lead to neglect of both mind 
and body, which results in a physical collapse which requires 
a long, if not a permanent, stay in hospital. The St. Pancras 
experiment is unique, although some of the activities carried 
out under its aegis are performed over the rest of the country 
by the local branches of the National Old People’s Welfare 
Committee. 

The provision of hostels in adequate numbers is important; 
but it is equally important to make sure that no old person be 
taken into one who can continue to lead an independent life 
at home. The chief difficulty about running a hostel as a sole 
entity is the slow deterioration, mental and physical, which is 
almost inevitable among the elderly. It is useful, therefore, 
that hostels be grouped together in a general organisation. 
Such an organisation is to be found in the Hill Homes at High- 
gate. This includes three or four homes for the comparatively 
fit, a nursing home for the really infirm or bedfast patient and a 
“ Half Way ” House. This latter form of home is comparatively 
new, and has been started in various parts of London by King 
Edward VII’s Hospital Fund. Its object is to re-adapt elderly 

atients to a normal home-life, or even to a hostel-life. Its 
importance in such an organisation as Hill Homes is that a 
strong link is made between the local hospital and the homes, 
and this ensures that prompt treatment can be given to patients 
who become ill in the homes, where there are no facilities for 
nursing. At the same time the hospital finds that patients 
who, in the ordinary way, would be difficult to dispose of when 
rehabilitated can often be absorbed into the homes. Where 
possible, therefore, homes should be administered as groups 
rather than as a series of independent, individual homes, for 
the physical state of the elderly varies so much among indivi- 
duals that no one home can properly cope with them all. 

Attention is now being paid to the employment of elderly 
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workers. It is important that the elderly should have an occu- 
pation, for this serves to keep them young, and saves them from 
mental and subsequent physical deterioration. Some firms 
have established schemes for continuing to employ their 
workers. when they become elderly. In the borough of 
Finsbury, however, the council have established a small work- 
shop where some forty elderly men and women attend regularly 
and manufacture goods of the highest quality. It is a mistake 
to think that an old person cannot learn a new occupation. 
Most of them can, and many produce goods of such a standard 
that they can compete equally with those made by much 
younger people. 

Much has been done in an unofficial, individual and volun- 
tary way to increase the facilities for the care of the elderly. 
What has been done is sound, and has shown the way clear 
for later official action. Much remains to be done. For 
example, no suitable accommodation is available for the 
elderly patient suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis. But 
the work is not expensive; it is in the truest sense of the word 
preventive; and, if it could spread over the whole country, 
would in a short time lead to a reduction in the number of 
expensive hospital beds required for the treatment of the 
elderly sick. 


Public Worship 


By J. T. CHRISTIE (Principal of Jesus College, Oxford) 


HE attention given to what is termed “ Control of Wor- 

ship” in the recent report of the Church Assembly 

Commission on Church and State is significant. Most 
laymen are aware that many services today transgress the 
regulations of the Prayer Book, and some laymen thoroughly 
approve of the innovations. If “control of worship” meant 
abolishing these innovations, they would be sorry. But there 
are still some laymen who feel unhappy about the wide diver- 
gences from the Rubric which are increasingly common today. 
Partly they feel unhappy—and let us be honest—because the 
unauthorised practices offend their taste. They cannot appre- 
ciate the use of incense and vestments, and the gabbling of 
prayers that sometimes goes with it; but when one says 
“taste,” one often means the prejudice against “ Popery ” 
which is still not far below the surface in many English hearts. 
The objector knows that these things are a real help to some 
worshippers, and he tries to forget his prejudice. But some 
objections surely do not rest only on prejudice. Every clergy- 
man has made a solemn promise at ordination that he will in 
public prayer and the administration of the Sacraments use 
the form in the said book prescribed and none other, except 
so far as shall be ordered by lawful authority, and he wonders 
why so many of the clergy feel justified in going far beyond 
what is permitted and yet remaining Ministers of the Anglican 
Church. 

Some deviation is no doubt reasonable, such as the use of 
prayers from the 1928 book and other sources, and the omission 
of certain psalms. And yet, in the experience of many laymen, 
it is often those clergymen who are sticklers for the liturgy in 
some respects that seem to over-ride it in the Communion 
Service, where, as they must know, innovations are most likely 
to offend. I was invited to give an address in a country church, 
and I asked tentatively if I might have the gospel for the day 
read as a lesson, a practice not unknown in the more provincial 
world of boarding-schools. I was courteously told “ No.” 
This refusal seemed to me perfectly reasonable, and I recog- 
nised that the parson was a man who liked things done decently 
and in order. But at the 8.0 Communion Service that morning 
there were changes that could not possibly have been sanctioned 
by any interpretation of the Rubric: there were various 
additions to the service, including the “ nine-fold Kyrie”; the 
prayer for the King and the commandments were wholly 
omitted, and half the words which are to be used in adminis- 
tering the bread and the wine. Yet this, for many laymen, is 
the most central and the most sacred service of all. 
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That is the kind of irregularity the layman has in Mind 
when he thinks about control of worship. The report discusses 
the question in general with reference in particular to Parlia- 
mentary control and the rejection of the 1928 book. After q 
fair and full discussion, with some comparison and contrast 
between the liturgical regulations of the English and Scottish 
Church, the report suggests that authority should be sought 
“to allow experimental deviation during an interim period,” 
It is true enough that a community may need to use a book 
for years before it can make up its mind as a whole whether it 
prefers one form of service to another. The scheme in the 
report is put out in some detail with due safeguards: 


“In effect the Convocations and the Church Assembly 
would not be saying * We have made up our minds and 
we now ask that legal effect may be given to oy 
decision,’ but only * As a condition of health we require 
a real chance to make up our minds; we therefore ask 
to be allowed a certain regulated liberty of experimen; 
during a limited period °.” 


Apprehensions would be allayed by providing inter alia that 
the interim period should be strictly limited, say, to seve 
years and that the measure should require a two-thirds majority 
of those present and voting in Convocation and the House of 
Laity. This seems a sensible idea. How far would it remove 
the layman’s present unhappy feelings at unlawful divaga 
tions? It would not remove them at all. 

For most of my life I was a schoolmaster, and in questions 
of discipline my mind recurs to the world of school for an 
analogy. The proposal made in the report suggests a com 
parison with a school where some of the boys have for a long 
time been notoriously breaking bounds; the head master sum: 
mons his colleagues and, with the approval of the governgr;, 
drafts an interim scheme experimentally enlarging the school 
bounds, which in fact have for years been transgressed by the 
offenders far beyond what any head master. could allow. I d 
not know what attitude the dissentient clergy would take to th 
recommendations of the report. But I know what the school 
boys would do in my imaginary case: they would laugh. } 

The question is not whether this scheme or that schem ff 
is the better if it is desirable to widen the boundary of lawful 
authority. The question is one of enforcing any scheme 
Lawful authority at present is to be found in the regulation 
of the Book of Common Prayer, and they are probably broke: 
at almost every service held in Anglican churches. But some ¢ 
these breaches are commonly accepted in England; they giv 
no offence and do not exacerbate the feelings of Low Churci ff 
against High Church or vice versa. But there are othe 
breaches which do. The Church of England can afford to k 
wide-minded and tolerant in matters where there is an equa 
tolerance in the congregation. But has it the same right t 
wink at more flagrant breaches of authority, which find favow 
by some worshippers and are resented by others ?  Probabl 
those who approve are more articulate than those who dis 
approve, because the latter simply stay away from church. 





Where there is a cleavage of this kind, surely there is a case fot 
appealing to the Prayer Book; and there is no doubt whatevet 
on which side the Prayer Book stands. If the Church is t 
regain the dignity of a clear and consistent position, even IF 
it be an unpopular one, it must either jettison the Prayer Book J 
and regard the Reformation as an unfortunate mistake, or uF 
must take steps to see that where there is deep disagreememt 
about religious usage, the Prayer Book is enforced. 

But what steps ? Ultimately there must be an appeal © 
law, and at this point the layman goes on to read the foura 
and last section on Church Courts. The final decision @ 
Church disputes lies with the Judicial Committee of the Priv 
Council, but, to quote the report, “the authority of the 
Judicial Committee in spiritual questions is so widely as 
strongly disowned that no such questions are brought before I 
This aspect of the problem demands fuller discussion, but 
clearly some change is necessary if the Church is to be mast 
in its own house. 
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Jane Austen—The Lefroys 
By MARGARET USBORNE 


’ Y family can boast two female forbears who had poems 
written to them by the great; one, our great-great- 
grandmother, by Robert Burns, the other, a generation 

back but fifteen years later, by Jane Austen. The first claim 
js neither unique nor particularly creditable. Euphemia 
Murray, the “Flower of Strathmore.” is said--rare among 
women-—to have discouraged the ploughboy who dared to sing 
of her that she was “* blythe, blythe and merry,” though he was 
a guest in her cousin’s house at the time. This lack of literary 
discernment was amply made up for by our great-great-great- 
grandmother, Mrs. Lefroy, of whom it is recorded that she 
“much encouraged ” the young Jane Austen. 

The Lefroy family was closely connected with the Austens, 
as can be seen from the index of any book about Jane. Mrs. 
Lefroy, born Anne Brydges, was the wife of the Rector of Ashe, 
in Hampshire. The Austens, at Steventon Rectory, were about 
two miles away by road and a mile-and-a-half across the fields. 
There was much coming and going between the two rectories. 
The Rev. George Lefroy was very much like any of the pleasant 
but not specially spiritual country gentlemen who took to the 
Church in Jane’s novels. Like most of them, he was a younger 
son—of Anthony Lefroy, who left his family home in Kent to 
trade in Leghorn. His elder son went to live in Lreland, and 
his son Tom was the distinguished M.P., K.C. and Lord Chief 
Justice of Ireland, whose greatest distinction, in the eyes of 
Janeites, was that he was Jane Austen's first and best-known 
beau. 

Tom Lefroy came to stay at Ashe in 1796, while he was read- 
ing for the Bar in London. Presumably he was there at 
Christmas and took part in the seasonal dancing and charades. 
When Jane wrote to Cassandra, on January 9th, she and Tom 
were obviously “ getting themselves talked about.” The flippant 
references to him in her letters are very familiar. Their 
behaviour was “ everything most profligate and shocking in the 
way of dancing and sitting down together.” He is “so 
excessively laughed at about me at Ashe that he is ashamed of 
coming to Steventon.” He has but one fault—“* that his morn- 
ing coat is a great deal too light.” She expects him to propose 
to her at a ball. “TI shall refuse him, 4owever, unless he 
promises to give away his white coat.” She makes over all her 
other admirers to a friend, “even the kiss which C. Powlett 
wanted to give me, as | mean to confine myself in future to Mr. 
Tom Lefroy, for whom [ don’t care sixpence.” 


Nearly three years later Jane is not so flippant. She and her 
father met Mrs. Lefroy. who, she writes, “ did not once mention 
the name (of her nephew) to me and I was too proud to make 
any enquiries; but on my father’s afterwards asking where he 
was, I learnt that he was gone back to London on his way to 
Ireland, where he is called to the Bar and means to practise.” 
Jane’s niece, Caroline, wrote much later: “ It was a disappoint- 
ment but Mrs. Lefroy sent the gentleman off at the end of a 
very few weeks, that no more mischief might be done... There 
was no engagement and never had been.” This surely refers, 
not to Tom’s first visit in 1796, when Jane knew and told 
Cassandra that he was leaving the country in a few days, but 
to another occasion, probably in 1798, during which a certain 
amount of “ mischief” must have been done. 

My impression is that in the first, ironical letters the lady 
Was protesting a shade too much. The flippancy is reminiscent 
of the scene in Pride and Prejudice, when Jane is trying to find 
Out what Elizabeth really feels about Darcy. First Elizabeth 
is frivolous, saying that she fears Jane will be angry, for she 
loves Darcy more than Bingley, and that she dates her attach- 
ment from her “first seeing his beautiful grounds at 
Pemberley Another entreaty that she would be serious, 
however, produced the desired effect, and she soon satisfied 
Jane by her solemn assurances of attachment.” I believe that, 
between 1796 and 1798, an entreaty to Jane Austen to be 
serious would have produced assurances of some attachment 
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to Tom Lefroy. At any rate, his aunt was worried. And thanks 
to Mrs. Lefroy’s “sending the gentleman off,” we can only 
speculate on what would have been the loss or gain to literature 
if Jane had gone to Ireland, to be another Mrs. Lefroy, wife 
to a successful barrister and politician. Tom Lefroy, when he 
was a very old man, admitted that he had been in love with the 
great Jane Austen, but added that it was a boy’s love. 

If Mrs Lefroy spoilt Jane’s romance, she was certainly 
forgiven for it. Although she was 25 years older, the Rector’s 
wife was one of Jane’s best-loved friends. It was her brother, 
Sir Egerton Brydges, who, before his well-known description 
of Jane as “fair and handsome, slight and elegant but with 
cheeks a little too full,” wrote that “ she was very intimate with 
Mrs. Lefroy and much encouraged by her.” Our great-great- 
great-grandmother was, by all accounts, an unusually good, 
attractive, intelligent woman. Jane’s nephew describes her as 
“a remarkable person whose enthusiastic eagerness of 
disposition rendered her especially attractive to a clever and 
lively girl.” 

In The Gentleman's Magazine for 1804, the year in which 
she was killed by a fall from her horse, there is a long and very 
admiring obituary, describing Mrs. Lefroy’s talents and virtues, 
as a writer, in society and in her husband’s parish where, among 
other good works, she “ communicated the important benefits 
of vaccine innoculations to upwards of 800 with her own hand.” 
According to her brother, she wrote “ elegant and flowing verse 
with great ease.” In the Lefroy family book her grandson 
notes that these verses were collected and printed and “ judged 
by the standard of the present day, do not entitle their author 
to any high place among female poets.” This judgement can 
be applied also to.the poem which Jane Austen wrote in 1808, 
four years after her friend’s death, which took place on Jane’s 
birthday, December 16th, 1804. 

There is no mention in her letters of her feelings on this 
occasion. Indeed. we have no letters written at the time. 
Perhaps any there were, were destroyed by Cassandra as too 
revealing. But four years later Jane could still write: 

“The day, commemorative of my birth, 
Bestowing life and light and hope on me, 
Brings back the hour that was thy last on earth. 
O ! bitter pang of torturing memory ! 
“ Angelic woman ! past my power to praise . . . 

Eleven stanzas of this verse are quoted in Jane’s nephew's 
Memoir, In the Lefroy Book there are two more, betwten the 
third and fourth. 

“ At Johnson's death by Hamilton t’was said 
* Seek we a substitute--Ah! vain the plan; 
No second best remains to Johnson dead— 
None can remind us even of the man.’ 


“So we of thee, unequalled in thy race, 
Unequalled thou, as he the first of men. 
Vainly we search around thy vacant place. 
We ne’er may look upon thy like again.” 

So Jane compares her friend to her “ dear Dr. Johnson,” and 
from her there can be no higher praise. The reference is to 
a tribute paid to Johnson by his friend the Right Hon. Williams 
Gerrard Hamilton. Boswell records it anonymously as “ the 
words of an eminent friend, which he uttered with an abrupt 
felicity, superior to all studied compositions.” “ He has made 
a chasm which not only nothing can fill up but which nothing 
has a tendency to fill up. Johnson is dead. Let us go to the 
next best: there is nobody; no man can be said to put you in 
mind of Johnson.” 

The Austen and Lefroy families were connected not only 
by propinquity and friendship but later by marriage, three 
times in all. Anna, Jane’s niece, married Ben Lefroy, her 
friend’s second son, in 1814. In 1846 Anna and Ben’s daughter, 
Anna Jemima, married Thomas, nephew of Jane’s “ Irish 
friend,” Tom Lefroy. Jane was not alive to see her family and 
that of her beau at last allied by marriage, but Tom still had 
years to live and must at that time have given at least a thought 
to his “ boy’s love.” The third Lefroy-Austen marriage was 
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of Florence Emma Lefroy, a granddaughter of Ben and Anna, 
to Augustus Austen-Leigh, a distant cousin. 

It is strange that in such a family-minded family and such 
a genealogy-conscious age, no one seems to have noticed that 
Jane Austen and Mrs. Lefroy were themselves very distantly 
related. Jane’s mother’s grandmother was the daughter of 
James, 8th Lord Chandos. Edward Brydges, elder brother of 
Sir Egerton and of Mrs. Lefroy, claimed and, according to the 
decision given in the House of Lords on June 13th, 1803, 
proved his descent from Anthony, youngest son of the Ist Lord 
Chandos and younger brother of Charles, the great-grandfather 
of the &th Lord, Mrs. Austen’s great-great-grandfather. 

I started by boasting, and must now admit that the Lefroy 
family did not keep up for long the literary eminence given 
to it by its connections with Jane Austen. In fact a great-grand- 
father, Charles Edward, grandson of Mrs. Lefroy, wrote to a 
friend in 1860: “ You and I ought not to read—nothing takes 
more out of aman... It is a general error nowadays to seek 
further excitements, reading books being one of these... Do 
you suppose the Duke of Wellington ever read a book, except 
it was to get some information which he practically wanted ? ” 

But Jane must, like us, have appreciated the compliment 
paid jointly to her family and ours when Ben Lefroy was 
ordained in 1816 (the year before she died). The Bishop asked 
him only two questions. “Are you the son of Mrs. Lefroy 
of Ashe ? ” and “ Did you marry a Miss Austen?” That was 
enough. He qualified. 


Happy Families 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU, M.P. 


ONCE played rugger against a girl and, thirty years later, 

this girl startled the games-master at her son’s school by 

asking him why he encouraged threequarters to pass in their 
own twenty-five. But, for all practical purposes, rugger is a 
game for males. So, despite Dick Kerr, is soccer. On the 
other hand, girls not only play hockey but, to judge by my 
slight experience of mixed hockey, play it more effectively than 
men, partly because their genius for the game soared above 
pettifogging restrictions laid down by the rules. So I labelled 
hockey a girl’s game. 

Then | saw our men’s England hockey trial and was fasci- 
nated by the speed of the game and the astonishing skill of 
the players. It is difficult enough in cricket to field cleanly 
a well-hit cover drive even when you are using your hands. 
But these hockey-players, using only their sticks, trapped even 
bouncing balls, travelling as fast as anything to be seen on a 
cricket-field, with accurate case. Their passing, too, was so 
easily graceful. I remember how one of the centre halves, 
facing what must have seemed like a forest of legs and sticks, 
stroked a forty-yard pass through it all into an open space and 
how there a flying winger ran alongside the still fast-moving 
ball without touching it until the right second came for a 
cracking shot at goal. After that day I began to think that 
hockey was a man’s game after all. 

But last Saturday I decided that it was neither a man’s game 
nor a girl's game. I went to the Varsity hockey match, and, 
because Beckenham is a place which the Ministry of Transport 
wishes to conceal and whose neighbourhood is almost entirely 
occupied by strangers in those parts, | arrived at the ground 
some twenty minutes late. I was at once puzzled by the absence 
of sound. Something, obviously, was going on. A long line of 
cars, two pig-tailed schoolgirls standing on the saddles of their 
bicycles and looking over the fence, the heads of a group of 
spectators who, I found later, were on what literally was a 
“ stand,” all showed that. But, for all the excitement that was 
generated, it might have been an open-air chess match that 
was taking place within. However, just as I went through the 
gates, there was a sudden shout, and I felt at home until I found 
that the shout had heralded a Cambridge goal. 

There were more shouts for more goals—Cambridge scored 
six and Oxford three— but for most of the game the noise from 

vd no greater than the noise that might come from 
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a suburban drawing-room at tea-time on Sunday afternoon, 
There were the occasional facetious injunctions—* Come on 
Cambridge, pile on the agony!” or that most depressing of 
all forms of would-be encouragement, “ Pull yourselyes 
together, Oxford! "—but in general this was the quietest 
sporting crowd I have ever mixed with. One of the umpires 
who controlled the game, with an instrument like the hooter of 
an American railway-engine, made far more noise than the 
spectators did. 

As I say. I was at first puzzled and distressed by this sound- 
lessness. But, by and by, the atmosphere seeped into me so 
that when a Cambridge back hurriedly hit the ball into touch, 
I no longer felt the urge to shout “ Windy!” and when 
Oxford scored a goal I no longer wanted to throw both hands 
above my head and yell. Instead, as though long practise 
in the hockey spectator’s art, I was able to turn coolly to my 
neighbour and say: “ Playing a trifle better now, don’t you 
think, sir?” to which he replied “* Quite.” . 

This passivity of the crowd was certainly not due to dullness 
in the play. The game was not very skilful, and, in the end, 
the Cambridge victory was too easy but it was always interest- 
ing and sometimes intensely exciting. A more likely cause was 
the atmosphere of the ground in which the game was played. 
The respectable brick houses in the tree-lined avenue outside, 
the dignified elms within the ground itself, the gentle mist rising 
from the untenanted cricket-field, the soft rosiness of the winter 
sun—all encouraged discretion and put raucousness out of 
place. It was like being in the home of kindly but not intimate 
friends, where restrained behaviour comes naturally even to 
one’s own children. 

But there is more to it than just atmosphere. Hockey, it 
now seems to me, is not a One-sex or a One-generation game. 
It is a family game. In most middle-class families every mem- 
ber has sometime played it—the father and mother while they 
were at school, the growing children now they are at school, 
the very young children on the sea-shore during the summer 
holidays. It is the one game they can all watch knowingly 
together. It is true that the three babies in perambulators 
whom I saw on the Beckenham ground last Saturday showed 
no conspicuous interest, at least while | was watching them, but 
their very presence emphasised the family nature of this game. 
With hockey there is no question of father slinking away after 
lunch to watch the match while mother minds the baby at home. 
Here it’s “ father goes, we all go.” And that includes grand- 
mother as well. For some minutes I stood behind an elderly 
lady, her grey hair kept tightly in place by a hair-net. She 
complained rather airily about the Oxford forwards. “ They 
are fouling far too much,” she said, which stamped her as a 
devotee of mixed hockey where fouling, within reason, seems 
to be part of the rules. Her even more elderly male com- 
panion tried at first to dispute in gentle tones, but gave it up 
when his grandson pointed out that the rule which the old 
man was trying to quote in defence of Oxford belonged, not 
to hockey, but to rugby football. 

There they all were together, schoolgirls in those drab gym- 
tunics, schoolboys flashing colour from caps and blazers, young 
couples with an eye on the game and an eye on the perambu- 
lator, middle-aged couples side by side with their children, 
elderly couples for the most part side by side with theit 
memories. They were there together, young and old, men and 
women, on equal terms. They were there linked as individuals 
by personal affection and bound together as a crowd by common 
interest in a game. 

The afternoon went by, the rounded sun began to pale and 
the mist added new layers to itself until the umpire tooted for 
the last time and the game was over. But, when I reached the 
gate and looked back, I saw that the players had not yet left the 
field. They were standing, sticks on shoulder, in the centre of 
eager family groups, discussing with their grandmothers just 
why that weakness developed in the Oxford defence and hear- 
ing from young cousins how important it really is for the 
defending side to mark closely at the twenty-five bully-offs. 

No doubt, in time, they all got home to crumpets for tea and 
a big log fire. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HAVE been reading this week Professor Arberry’s new 

version of the Rubdiyat of Omar Khayyam. I trust that 

| have correctly spelled the title of the poem and the name 
of its author. Orientalists are touchy about such things; they 
suffer pain if one says “Omar” when one ought to say 
“Umar,” or write “Rubayat” when one should write 
“Rubdiyat.” This fresh translation of the quatrains is based 
upon two manuscripts which Edward Fitzgerald and Edward 
Byles Cowell had never seen. The first manuscript is one in 
the collection of Mr. Chester Beatty: it contains 172 quatrains 
and bears in the colophon the date of 658. Professor Arberry 
“needed only one glance ” to realise that this manuscript was 
older than any other known copy of Omar Khayyam’s poems. 
Hardly had the Beatty manuscript been reproduced and 
translated, when another even older manuscript was discovered 
at Tehran. “ Again a single glance was enough: the date 604 
was genuine.” This, the Tehran manuscript, was immediately 
purchased by the University Library at Cambridge; it was 
found -to contain some 252 quatrains and Professor Arberry 
has satisfied himself that the version was written only seventy- 
five years after the death of Omar Khayyam. These biblio- 
graphical facts are of importance; in the last fifty years there 
have been scholars who have advanced the disgusting theory 
that no such poet as Khayyam ever existed. “His name,” 
said H. A. Schaeder, “ must be struck out of the history of 
Persian literature.” Even Professor Arberry was at one stage 
of his distinguished career inclined to fear that the name 
“Omar” was used as a convenient peg on which to hang 
verses of a bibulous nature. The discovery of these two 
ancient Manuscripts now convinces him that the famous 
mathematician of Nishapur really did compose quatrains, that 
he really did recite these poems after supper, and that some of 
his friends learnt them by heart and subsequently wrote them 
down, Even so did that great Latinist, Professor A. E. 
Housman, scribble some occasional verses about Shropshire 
lads, or that excellent mathematician, Charles Lutwidge 
Dodgson, write books regarding the adventures of Alice in 
wonderland and elsewhere. So Omar lives again. 

* * * * 


We are always assured that the Persians themselves do not 
regard Omar as a great poet and are irritated when we British 
speak of him as if he were the sole glory of their national 
literature. It is as if a citizen of the Uzbeg Republic, whom 
one had met by chance at Irkutsk, were to spend several hours 
expounding the glories of that greatest of English, nay of world, 
poets, Mr. Abraham Cowley. That is not wholly true. Persians 
are amused by our interest in Omar Khayam (henceforward I 
shall adopt my own spelling of the name) whom they regard 
as an elegant mystic and an excellent writer of light verse. It 
is incorrect to contend, as I have heard it contended, that the 
Persians really admire Khayam enormously, but that they 
hesitate - express their admiration, partly because he openly 
advocates the drinking of wine, and partly because of his 
abominable blasphemies. It is not my impression that the 
Persians mind either of these defects very much. It is rather 
that they do not consider him in any way comparable to their 
real poets, Firdousi, Sheikh Sadi, Jalal ad-din Rumi, or Hafiz: 
and that they are quite justifiably hurt when foreigners place 
him out of his right order. I remember a former Persian 
Prime Minister, Ferooghi, who was also a scholar and a gentle- 
man, telling me that he personally would have enjoyed Khayam 
if we English hadn't inflated him so wrongly. In the same sort 
of manner do we ourselves react unkindly to English authors 
who are over-praised in France. 

x * * 

It was all the fault of Edward Fitzgerald. That lonely 
man managed to hit upon a tune that was so easily memorised 
that men and women, who had never bothered about poetry 
before, started to recite with pleasure these catchy little songs. 


Moreover Fitzgerald was able, by toning down Khayam’s 
outrageous debauchery, by moderating the Persian’s outbursts 
of angry atheism, by veiling the sex of the cypress-tall and 
moon-lovely beauties to whom the poems are addressed, to 
render such philosophy as runs through the Rubaiyat accept- 
able and indeed welcome to two generations of demure 
northerners. For the last fifty years copies of the Rubaiyat, 
bound in limp leather, illustrated lavishly, have graced side- 
tables in many a respectable home. People have been so intoxi- 
cated by the lilt of Fitzgerald’s tune that they have not paid 
Strict attention to the truly horrible ethics that the poems 
advocate; mumeros memini si verba tenerem. In fact the 
Fitzgerald version is not a translation at all; it is not even an 
accurate paraphrase. Fitzgerald omitted most of the really 
unpleasant poems and added bright phrases that he had thought 
of himself. Some of his omissions were justified, but others 
were not. For instance, Fitzgerald never rendered what I 
regard as one of Khayam’s best lines: “I have learnt nothing 
from life except my own amazement at it.” Professor Arberry’s 
present version is, as one would have expected, far closer to 
the original. He has chosen for his rendering the metre of 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam. This was a daring and successful 
choice. He handles those slow sequences with skill and gaiety; 
his metre rings out as a carillon rather than as a dirge. 
. * * * 


Professor Arberry, in his most interesting introduction, draws 
attention to many of Fitzgerald’s crimes. We may forgive the 
English poet for having omitted the leg of mutton and intro- 
duced a book of verse into the famous “ beneath the bough ” 
quatrain. We may forgive him for having changed Baghdad 
and Balkh into “ Whether at Nishapur or Babylon,” in that 
the latter version is more attuned to our English tongue. We 
may forgive him for his frequent introduction of sentimental 
associations which appealed to the mid-Victorian ear but which 
bore no relation at all to the Persia of A.D. 1119. We can 
forgive the fact that, not being in any sense an orientalist or 
a scholar, Fitzgerald was completely unaware that many of 
Khayam’s lines were parodies of other poets, or grossly 
humorous puns on words. But it is not easy to forgive a person 
who pretends to be translating a foreign poet and who deliber- 
ately falsifies the thought and expression of that poet in order 
to render his verses pleasant to more modern minds. Fitz- 
gerald himself was not entirely devoid of hymour, but his 
sense of the ludicrous was as gentle as the pigeons that he 
loved; he had no sympathy for the, harsh derision of the old 
mathematician; so he just left it out. Professor Arberry draws 
attention to one specially flagrant instance of misrepresentation. 
The quatrain which Fitzgerald has begun with the words 
“ And lately by the Tavern Door agape ” contains in its second 
line a reference to “ An Angel Shape.” Now there is no hint 
at all of anything angelic in Khayam’s four lines; the shape 
is that of a reverend elder, a pir, who is dead drunk. The 
Victorians did not enjoy, any more than we do, the spectacle 
of an intoxicated old man. Thus the pir is dismissed from 


Fitzgerald’s version and the utterly meaningless “ Angel 
Shape ” is introduced. 
7 * * * 


It is perhaps unkind to examine Fitzgerald’s tunes too closely. 


* Ah, Moon of my delight that know’st no wane ” is a pretty 
line; yet the line it is supposed to translate is harsher and more 
gifted: Mai nush banur-i mah ai mah ki mah, * drink, oh my 
moon, the wine in moonlight, since the moon...” The 
Persians, when they can be persuaded to quote Omar Khayam, 
adopt an ironical expression; they are probably correct in so 
doing: but their sneer separates us very widely from Liza 
Lehmann. I fear that those who read Professor Arberry’s fine 
translation will regret the lilt of Fitzgerald’s paraphrase. But 
it is helpful to dispel illusions; therefore I beg you to buy 
the book, which is published by John Murray. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


Two Gentlemen of Verona. (Old Vic.) 

AT curtain-fall there was no doubt about the quality and kind of 
this entertainment : a thing not worth doing had been done very well 
indeed. There is no substantial excuse for performing the play at 
all ; if ‘prentice-work in comedy is wiat the Bristol Old Vic is seeking, 
let it try Greene, or Peele, or Dekker. But one of the most tempting 
of directorial urges is to tinker with a bad Shakespeare play, and 
Mr. Denis Carey is merely the latest to succumb. Here and there, 
blithely but respectfully, he invents ; but without going nearly far 
enough, for the play would need much of Donne and more of 
Drayton to be wholly tolerable. As it is, the happiest moments of 
the evening are provided by the interpolation of several non- 
Shakespearian songs, notably a brisk setting of Nashe’s ‘* Spring, 
the sweet spring.”’ 

The text holds but three passages of interest, all of them brief— 
Launce’s description of his sad leave-taking, at which he pictures 
for us ** our cat wringing her hands *’ ; the lush conceit of ** a sea 
of melting pearl, which some call tears ’’ ; and Proteus’ eulogy of 
the properties of Orpheus’ lute, which could : 

** Make tigers tame, and huge leviathans 
Forsake unsounded deeps to dance on sands.”’ 

The characters are toys, save for Proteus, who leaves his lady 
Julia in Verona, sojourns to Milan, and there plots to seduce Silvia 
away from Valentine, his erstwhile comrade ; thus becoming the 
first cad in English drama—the first combination of amorous cynic 
and social traitor. The changes of heart that accompany the final 
resolution of his caddishness might have worried even Amanda 
Ros ; the last act somewhat resembles a provincial pantomime, and 
one would not be surprised if the Fairy Queen were to enter in kilts 
singing ** Roses of Picardy.’’ 

Mr. Hutchinson Scott’s decor suggests the exterior of an opulent 
Italian night-club in the off-season : one misses the commissionaire. 
Miss Pamela Alan, dark and mettlesome, lends a splendid principal 
buoyancy to the wronged Julia; Miss Gudrun Ure plays Silvia 
demurely, as if by candle-light ; and through an inhospitable pair of 
parts Messrs. John Neville (Valentine) and Lawrence Payne (Proteus) 
respectively stride and stroll. Mr. John Warner’s Thurio strikes a 
clever balance between Aguecheek and Restoration foppery ; 
Mr. Michael Aldridge, looking like Mr. Redgrave in his comic vein, 
makes a gawky and amiable Launce ; and to Mr. Newton Blick 
(Speed) falls the job of clubbing us with such fast come-backs as : 
**The shepherd seeks the sheep and not the sheep the shepherd, but 
I seek my master and my master seeks not me ; therefore I am no 
sheep.*’ It says much for Mr. Blick’s self-control that he refrains 
from actually bursting into tears. 


Red Letter Day. (Garrick.) 

Tuis is an unustal occasion, because the virtues of Mr. Andrew 
Rosenthal’s new play, a serio-comic treatment of the problems 
facing an upper-class American mother on her fiftieth birthday, 
hardly come into question at all. I should have liked to dwell on its 
smartness (it is very well turned out), and perhaps to arimadvert on 
its tearfully rhetorical third act. But it is difficult to penetrate 
through the cast to the piece : Red Letter Day has the aspect of 
Old Home Week in the English theatre, and nobody in the company 
sounds any more American than a charity-matinee performance of 
Abraham Lincoln, 

This. matters more in Mr. Rosenthal’s case than it normally 
would, since the point of his play depends on the fact that your New 
York matron remains, at heart, an impressionable infant until she 
touches ninety. But at half that age the heart of your English actress 
begins regally to be mummified, with the result that, in spite of the 
excellence of the artistes engaged in the present production, credulity 
flies out of the emergency exit within five minutes. This is not to say 
that there are not many accidental delights at the Garrick. There is 
Miss Fay Compton, deploying her roving sheep-eyes, comically 
sagging her jaw, and affecting that cheery graciousness which she 
shares, somehow, with Old Bill; rarely approaching the outraged, 
sophisticated child Mr. Rosenthal had in mind, she is nonetheless a 
curiously pleasing spectacle. Then Miss Nora Swinburne enters, 
playing Miss Compton’s divorced confidante. She, too, is obviously 
not a New Yorker. Lastly, to complete a trio which M. Giraudoux 
would have shipped intact to Chaillot, Miss Dorothy Dickson 
sashayed into sight, with tackle trim, looking rather as if she had 
emerged, looming and glittering, from a giant coquille at the Bal 
Tab .rin. Miss Dickson, who walks like Miss Gingold and talks like 


M ss Baddeley, has a way of positively brandishing her exits, and gets 
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a round of applause after every one of them. You fee! that she 
belongs to the theatre, without knowing precisely which theatre. : 
Meanwhile Miss Compton is busy with the plot, discovering that 
her children have outgrown her, that her husband has been unfaithful 
that her ex-beaux are all either deaf or dead. . . . I could only think 
how fine Miss Ina Claire would have been in the part. Between fits 
of honest gaiety at the three accomplished leading ladies, | remember 
noticing a jarringly sentimental reconciliation scene, and a shyly 
expert performance by Mr. Hugh Williams. KENNETH TYNAN, 


First Person Singular. By Lewis Grant Wallace. (Duke of York’s,) 
THERE is no dramatic excitement to speak of in the play, yet it is odd 
to find the West End turning against its own nature and giving it such 
a cool reception, for it is precisely the sort of entertainment one 
would expect to thrive there. More like a long short story turned 
into terms of the theatre (and not altogether plausibly) than a dramatic 
conception given proper expression, it is anything but alone in that 
respect. The comic idea is this: an eighty-year-old author of countless 
successful bumbling middlebrow novels is threatened by an embittered 
young failure who has left the MS of his masterpiece in the left- 
luggage place at Waterloo against the day when the publicity of his 
trial for murder will translate it into a best-seller. The ancient, 
unwilling to die, proposes an alternative to the young man: the 
masterpiece will be published under his famous name, while his own 
new novel will appear under that of the young man. The outcome 
is a foregone conclusion to the audience if not to the old writer, 
This would be less of a weakness if there were a more effective 
distilling of comedy: as it is, the piece drones on through the cosy 
drawing-room realism which became a tedium long, long ago. That 
is to say, it gives us no view of life or of manners, only a middling 
story middlingly told (perhaps like one of its chief character’s 
middlebrow novels). To be fair, though, the deepest yawns come 
after rather than during the performance, for the company is a 
good one, well capable of sustaining interest in the ** story line.”’ 
Felix Aylmer as the testy ancient, Athene Seyler as his wife, Patric 
Doonan as the young man driven homicidal by frustrated ambition— 
there are fine performances within that frame of level-headed realism 
which every day seems less adequate for comedy. 
IAIN HAMILTON, 


CINEMA 


A Streetcar Named Desire. (Warner.)——-The Card. 
Murder in the Cathedral. (Academy.) 


Mr. TENNESSEE WILLIAMS’ play, A Streetcar Named Desire, with its 
melodramatic but to me, at any rate, acutely painful study of an 
ageing and demented woman, has been filmed by Mr. Elia Kazan; a 
powerful, brilliant bit of work of almost unbearable cruelty with 
Miss Vivien Leigh and Mr. Marlon Brando as beauty and the beast. 
Miss Leigh's performance appeals, as it did on the stage, more to 
the head than the heart. Technically perfect, with every fluttering 
gesture, every subtle intonation, every facial expression accurately 
laid to the building of a tragic edifice, she yet stays a little aloof 
from her suffering and wounds proportionately. The deeper wounds, 
the whole soul's recoil, are made by Mr. Brando, whose portrait 
of brutal stupidity is painted with a magnificent wealth of detail 
in shocking colours. This handsome thick-skinned thick-headed 
bully one can believe in and hate. 

The sordid settings, the heat and confined spaces of the New 
Orleans slums, yoked to Mr. Brando’s and Miss Leigh's diverging 
forms of mental anaemia are stirred into a fascinating but singularly 
bitter brew by magician Kazan. Choked by insanity, cruelty, pathos 
and squalor it is a relief to snatch at the two simpler ingredients 
the cauldron, Miss Kim Hunter and Mr. Karl Malden, nice ordinary 
people with normal fixations. They are both excellent. 

The Card is a very different brew stirred with a very different 
spoon. Adapted by Mr. Eric Ambler from Arnold Bennett's novel, 
directed by Mr. Ronald Neame and starring Mr. Alec Guinness and 
Miss Glynis Johns, it tickles the palate like a cup of refreshing 
and gently stimulating tea. Mr. Guinness’s interpretation of 
Denry Machin, the lad who elevated himself in the world through 
a mixture of intelligence and impertinence is, needless to say, 
admirable. The roaring ambition which motivates Denry 1s, it 1 
true, hidden deep in a clownish manner, and Mr. Guinness does, at 
moments, seem a little too idiotic and gauche. A power complex 
and a kind heart do not usually stay bedfellows for long, and yet, 
if unconvincing, it is remarkably pleasant to watch a man forging 
(literally) his way to the top, beloved by all for his sunny disposition. 
Mr. Guinness is irresistibly charming. ~So too is Miss Johns, whose 


(Odeon.)—— 
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eve for tne main chance remains innocently limpid as it reves from 
gable to De Dion Bouton. 


Miss Valerie Hobson as Lady Chell 
rforms with great spirit the unladylike tasks set before her, and 
her ride in a runaway mule-cart gives new life to that_ moribund 
and fishy tribe—the film aristocrats. Misses Petula Clarke and 
Veronica Turleigh and Messrs. Edward Chapman and Frank 
Pettingell add their golden edges to an already gleaming pack, and 
whichever way you shuffle it’s Trumps. a 
From desire and cards I must now turn, still racked with indecision, 
to Mr. T. S. Eliot’s famous verse play, Murder in the Cathedral. 
That those thousands who have not seen the play should have the 
chance of listening to the beauty of its text is a strong point in its 
favour. Against this stands the basic fact that a play transferred 
to the screen does not make a film, not, that is, unless it is handled 
with extraordinary imagination. Mr. George Hoellering, modestly 
seking, perhaps, to give power to the word, moves his camera 
with reverent stealth in a slow slow circle of candles, religious statues 
and bare walls. The Archbishop, Father John Groser, has a 
magnificent face, yet never once is its beauty allowed to assault 
or surprise the eye ; nor do the faces of others shine true or false 
as do their voices. This battle of a man to subdue his will to the 
will of God comes strongly to the ears, but to the eyes offers but a 
series of simple platitudes. Verse on the films should surely not 
be simplified. Its strangeness demands strange treatment, fantasy, 
surrealism, what you will, but not simplicity. Cocteau perhaps. 
VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


Tue outstanding performances of the week have been the Hallé 
Orchestra’s playing of three Mozart symphonies and Gieseking’s 
of the first book of Debussy’s Preludes, both at the Royal Festival 
Hall. It has been widely suggested that Sir John Barbirolli is a poet 
and a colourist of the orchestra but not an architect, and certainly 
he excels in obtaining glowing or brilliant instrumental colour, 
smooth surface and poetic atmosphere from his Manchester players. 
In each of the three symphonies—the E flat major, the G minor and 
the Jupiter—the slow movement gave unmixed pleasure, and the 
only possible questions were raised by the first or last movements, 
The G minor symphony, like Don Giovanni, has laid itself open to 
different interpretations. Schumann, and it seems Sir John Barbi- 
rolli, have taken it as the embodiment of grace and elegance with no 
ulterior significance ; but against them a school of thought arose in 
Germany to proclaim its tragic, “‘ demonic” undercurrent of feeling, 
which was often in performance allowed to dominate the picture. 
It is only necessary to hear a performance dedicated to the extreme 
of either of these views to realise that neither party is in full possession 
of the truth. Just as anyone determined to represent Don Giovanni 
simply as a drama giocoso of the eighteenth century is met by the icy 
and inexorable music of the Commendatore, in which there is no hint 
of jocoseness, so the partisans of Grace Abounding in the G minor 
symphony are faced only a little less dramatically by the dark 
colouring of the first movement and the restless violence and deliberate 
pugnaciousness of much of the finale. 

The Hallé performance did seem to me a little too simply graceful, 
but that is a lesser fault than its opposite, the heavily tragic manner 
with exaggerated phrasing and a most rhetorical question in every 
innocent rest. As to the question of colour versus line, or painting 
versus architecture, in Sir John Barbirolli’s conducting it would, I 
think, be fairest to emphasise the excellence of his painting rather 
than to belittle his sense of architecture. 

When Gieseking plays Debussy he is an ageless magician, but when 
he played Schumann's Etudes Svmphoniques it was difficult to believe 
that he is not as old as he looks. At fifty-seven he looks—and one 
might gather from his cultivation of a snow-white mane, wishes to 
look—nearer seventy-five, and his playing of passages demanding 
a big volume of tone or great pace of execution often has that lack 
of control—a sudden splurge of tone or rhythmic lurch—which 
marks the playing of even the most distinguished old. (1 remember 
hearing Paderewski do exactly the same thing in the Etudes Sympho- 
niques twenty years ago.) This involuntary febrility appeared very 
occasionally—in Ce qu’a vu le vent del lPouest, for instance—in the 
Debussy preludes ; but in every other respect Gieseking’s playing of 
these miniature poems was such as we are never likely to hear 
improved upon in our days. His secret is the all-pervasive cantabile 
tone, feather lightness of keyboard touch (though he can make the 
bells of the vanished cathedral boom) and an ability, even after a 
lifetime spent in playing this music, to preserve the illusion of 
improvising, by which Debussy himself set so much store. No other 
Pianist has so many gradations of piano tone at his command, and 
Wno else could bring such natural, unaffected lyricism and such 
Periect dynamic control to La Fille aux cheveux de lin? 

MARTIN COOPER. 
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ART 


THE great century of the Japanese colour print, once used so lightly 
for packing purposes in trade with the West, surely represents the 
highest peak of graceful suavity ever sustained by a popular art. 
The painters of the Ukiyoye (or style of the Passing Hour) were 
anti-heroic, against the academic tradition of the noble subject ; 
Constable, Rowlandson, Courbet, Klee, Low are calied to mind by 
their irreverent energy and sophisticated finesse. The last great 
figure of the Ukiyoye was Hiroshige (1797-1858), and Mr. Tikotin’s 
collection of his drawings and prints, presented by the Arts Council 
at the New Burlington Galleries, must represent the widest range 
of his talent ever seen in this country. 

I can imagine that many, like myself, will approach this exhibition 
expecting it to hold no surprises. They will be wrong. The living, 
pulsing quality of these superb prints is lost in inferior pulls of 
further reproduction. The infinite subtlety of the horizon beyond 
the’ Rapid of Awa no Naruto (No. 3), the grain of the plank, the 
** blind blocking ’’ of the feathers in neck and tail of the crane in 
No. 32—these must be sensed direct. 

Such prints were the product of a team—the publisher, the 
designer, the engraver, the printer. As an example of Hiroshige’s 
debt to his engravers, note the formula for overlapping trees in the 
drawing for No. 33, and then the cutting of the actual blocks. As 
an example of his debt to his printers—and more perhaps than any 
other he Knew just how much he could depend upon them for the 
exact placing of a cloud or a gradation—note the sets of duplicate 
prints (which include Ohashi in a Summer Shower beloved of Van 
Gogh) and pre-eminently the astonishing transformation effected 
in Fireworks over the Bridge of Ryogoku. 

The exhibition contains a number of less familiar aspects of 
Hiroshige’s work. The delightful oyster-pink foxes in the gloaming 
of New Year’s Day (No. 19) are there, but none of the Tokaido views, 
There are two of the triptychs, a number of designs for fans, examples 
of envelopes and letter paper, and some exquisite drawings (No. 34 
Temple in the Mist is a miracle of suggestion by free brush-work, 
as are the drawings of the Provinces, Nos. 35-41). 

Artists of the Ukiyoye have been esteemed less highly in Japan than 
their classical confréres. Let us admit that Hiroshige’s love for the 
novelty of ultramarine, and his less careful supervision of the printing 
of his later designs, led on occasions to crudities. His output of 
prints, however, is said to have amounted to no fewer than 5,500, 
and in most of them his reverence for the whole cycle of nature, rain, 
mist, snow, summer night, birds and beasts and living things, affect 
the mind with eloquent severity. Again and again, irresistably, the 
eye is led past the busy figures, over the bridge, out along the 
promontory, over the many islets, to the horizon and implications 
of the infinite. M. H. MIDDLETON. 


BALLET 


Coros y Danzas de Espana. (Stoll Theatre.) 

WHILE we are grateful to Mr. Peter Daubeny for giving us an oppor- 
tunity to see so comprehensive a display of Spanish folk-dancing, 
I cannot help feeling that the theatre is not the ideal place for such a 
presentation. The Spanish dancers who have been appearing in 
London these last couple of years have been professionals, whose 
programmes, while based on the traditional dances of Spain, have 
been especially arranged and devised for theatrical presentation. 
But the 120 artistes now appearing at the Stoll Theatre, under the 
organisation of the ‘* Coros y Danzas de Espana,’’ are simply 
enthusiastic amateurs who, from cultural and educational interests, 
have revived the regional dances of their country. I do not mean to 
belittle their splendid work in any way whatsoever ; it is invaluable 
to students of the dance and especially to those with ethnological 
interests. But these folk-dancers cannot use a theatre’s scenic and 
lighting effects ; their audiences should be grouped around them 
with a certain degree of informality, and I think it would have 
been better, and even less misleading from the public’s point of 
view, to have presented the ‘* Coros y Danzas de Espana ’’ in a hall 
or arena. After ali, this demonstration corresponds with those of our 
own Folk Dance Society, and, irrespective of the merits or comparative 
richness of either, we should feel it rather incongruous if the latter 
were to appear in a theatre in the West End. 

Among some thirty-five items in the programme, there were 
dances from provinces over the length and breadth of Spain as well 
as from the Balearic Islands. Most of them were enchanting to behold 
—delightfully costumed, and for the most part danced with real gusto. 
The variety of the instruments which formed the musical accompani- 
ment was truly fascinating, but what impressed me most of all was 
the wide range of moods which these dances evoked. 

LILLIAN Browse. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 104 ost a. oes 


Report by C. S. W. Thy silver sparkled in the frosty grass 
, ae : . , gee At dawn : and then did die : 
A prize of £5 was offered for a Valentine in the manner of Herrick, To see such beauty into nothing pass 
George Herbert, lsaac Watts, W. S. Landor or Swinburne. I wept awhile. But why ? 
: Pn ; sat oe “ee. For Thou all beauty into Thine own breast, 
I wish, competitors, that I had a box of comfits, so that these Lord of Love, hast beguiled : 
might be a prize for you all—well, nearly all. A very large number With flowers and stars let me, too, share that nest 
of competitors sent in an even larger number of entries. Two diligent Sinful, yet Thine own child. ’ 
entrants attempted all five of the models proposed, and several sent SECOND PRIZES 
in two or three shots. One entry came from Switzerland and one ray : anew 
7 . on . 2 (DouGLAS HAWSON) 
from Kenya, The standard was remarkably even. There were very : : 
- : ; Pegg ; ; - i As the true swan with breast of snow 
few Valentines which failed to be recognisable as essays in the manner No other mate doth ever know 
of the chosen poet, and only one or two competitors had so far rhan her first chosen, so do I, 
failed to note the terms of the competition as to submit just Valentines. Herrick, with equal constancy, 


Elect thee first in every line, 
Anthea, my true Valentine. 
(M. S.) 
The worldly praise thy form and face, 


Several, however, had to be disqualified for poor versification, 
imperfect rhymes (e.g. ** Queen-supreme,’’ ** Valentine-time *’) 
or the use of images which just could not have occurred to our 


Quintet. Thy outward charms extol, 
Herrick claimed more than half the entries, but he is not so easy But I prefer that inner grace, 
as he looks, The remaining entries were pretty evenly divided among The beauty of thy soul. 
the other four, with Herbert slightly ahead. He elicited some A beauty free from earthly feints, 
Ptenee ee a: cP gp Pee . > Where bright all virtues shine, 
delicious verses, several in the shape of hearts. The Wattses on the There ia the aaleny of saints 
whole failed to achieve the exact note of inspired flatness ; and the I greet my Valentine. ; 
Landors, though there were some gallant efforts, found it hard to Digs ’ ; 
get the effect of etching with acid on marble. The Swinburnes were HIGHLY COMMENDED 
fluidly passionate, and some of them pretty purple as well. (P. M.) 
, 3 ; ” p See now my Paper Hearte, 
There is no doubt about the winner. First prize of £3 goes to Brittle it is and delicate. 
FE. F. G. Haig for a first-class Herbert—a charming poem in its own A breath doth make it palpitate 
right, such as these literary competitions often inspire. His Herrick, Or blow aparte. 
Watts, Landor and Swinburne were almost equally good. A second But re ~ 
prize of £1 to Douglas Hawson for a nice Herrick acrostic. The Thy cha to ag the Darke 
like to M. S. for a competent Watts. P. M’s. Herbert and Oswald And is its water-mark. 
Clark’s Swinburne are highly commended. Jane Strachey sent (OswaLp CLARK) 
in a Herrick as her first entry for a literary competition: she The trees have blossomed with birds 
should not let it be her last. Finally, I must mention Granville Rehearsing the rites of spring, 
Garley, who, aiming at Herrick, hit a very good Blake—at any And cold the call of my words 
rate in his first four lines. - Compared with the songs they sing 
O lift my love to the eaves, 
When Tyger’s ravisht by the Lamb, And weave it in walls of nests, 


Where time is the colour of leaves 


Or Phenix multiplys, . 
And space a caressing of breasts 


When untam'd Beare leads dancing man, 


Or Munkies catechise ; SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 107 


Then will my burning Heart avow‘dly thine 
Tour . > icle j » ; »? 
Turn marbled ysicle, O Valentine ! Set by Janus 

A prize of £5, which may be divided, will be awarded to the auther 
of the best version of a new National Anthem, one verse only, the 
existing metre being retained. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Stree, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ** Competition,”’ and mus 


9 
he S a be received not later than March 12th. Results will be published 
in the Spectator on March 2Ist. 


‘ =! ” .- 
CRAVEN “Che Spectator,” February 28th, 1352. 
[Lord John Russell, the Prime Minister, had resigned, and a 
TOB new Ministry had been formed by Lord Derby, with Disraeli 











THE NEW MINISTRY 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer.] 


Here we ar2 at last with a Ministry at which we are all 

man laughing; Protectionists among the number biting their lips and 
trying to look grave, as if they believed the reality of the 

show—the government and guidance of twenty-seven millions 


of us in the British Isles, of many more of our kinsmen in every 
quarter of the globe, in the hands of men of whom the ablest 


For a smooth, full-flavoured has hitherto shown himself only a brilliant declaimer and a 
smoke CRAVEN TOBACCO is miles dexterous weaver of Statistical and financial cobwebs and 
. > whose chief has earned for himself by a long Paliamentary 
ahead, and men in all walks of activity, only the equivocal soubriquet of the “ Rupert ol 
life find this fresh, rich tobacco debate"! And yet this Government is the sole possible . 
gives a deep satisfaction that tive to such a pass have our foibles and our mist cs 
remains long after each pipeful. brought us: and folly and misfortune are linked in political 
philosophy as cause and effect. This Government is Natures 
Three blends—C Mixrure 4 ¢ -; sarcastic comment cn our national conduct for some vast 
Craver e de luxe Mixture 4 2 23 —a practical reductio ad absurdum of all we have beer 


ste 


sia ee as a nation: an imperative command to search 
FOR MEN WHO KNOW GOOD TOBACCOS and mend our ways, or worse will follow. 
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SCHWEPPERVES 


COUNCILLOR COLLIDES Powers sign treaty 
WITH COW A TURNING POINT” SAYS ENVOY 


SCHWEPPSHIRE FIRM SUPPLIED BLOTTER 
ESCAPES WITH SLIGHT ABRASIONS 


Schwepton Mallet, Tuesday 


A small automobile was the focus of what 
might have been an unpleasant event for Schweppshire 
this morning. Pedestrians were taken unaware when 
Councillor Alfred Yoke. 
turning past Galway 
Mansions, found himself 
face to face with an un- 
guarded Shorthorn, which. 
but for Yoke's presence of 
mind, might have received 





























Serious injury. 

POST has long campatened for one 
way trafic m Waterworks Lane 
Here, if further proof were needed 
ts further proot that yet another 
= POST campaien should not be 
allowed te yom the realm of lost 





Councilor Yoke vier). Cow trgin causes, 


Where Schweppshire SPEAKS/ 
to the World } 


Our 2,000th Registered Reader will meet the Editors of * POST} 
; 








Everyone in Cirenschwepster 
knows the POST offices at 
the corner of Groabham 
Gardens, spaciously design- 


ed to give pleasant working 
conditions to our eager 
staff. Triple fenestration 
allows Maximum egress to 
light and air, and a lofty 
aspect overlooks one of 


Cirenschwepster’s most 
teeming scenes. 

Telephonic communica- 
tion puts POST within 
immediate reach of 


yn 






































Schweppshire's farthest 
corners. A delivery van, 
on which we have first 
claims, ¢TURNTOP.4, COL. 6) 
The Offices of POST (arrow) ; 
Visible in the pieture 
1 Home and Colonial Editor 
2 City and Fashion Editor 
3 Agricultural and Art Editor 
4 Schweppshire Lad 
(Sport and Public Relations) 
é 
4 a 
STREETCAR KIDNAPPED | World Premiere 
in Hove, Pa. NEW FILM ACCLAIMED 
SCHWEPPSHIRE VISITOR Schweppshire Man in charge 7 : : 
got off in time of Buffet WEATHER FORECAST. GENERAL: Duil inter- 
J. Johns, our local apothecary, nearly had first-hand | I chanced on “ Bandy" Rombold of Aden Gardens vals, NORTH: Dull all day. SOUTH: Intensely dull. ‘1 
xperience of gang warfare, when (Turn to p. 2, col. 1) | dealing out drinks smartly to a (TURN TO P.4.CoL.6) | MIDDLE: Sch weppitome of dullness. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


LETTERS TO 


An American and Mr. Wilmot 


Sir,—Mr. Chester Wilmot’s letter (the Spectator, February 22nd) is of 
such interest that 1 am anxious to reply to some of the points he has 
made. 

1. Unconditional Surrender. Mr. Wilmot does not answer the essen- 
tial point that in January, 1943, when a new German attack on Russia 
was imminent, it was vital that the Russians should realise, as Churchill 
had already assured them, that no separate negotiated peace would be 
made with Germany by the Western Allics, This was all the more 
important in view of the fact that no landing in France could be made 
that year. But even if we think in terms of 1944 there is little evidence 
that this declaration had any effect in Germany. Mr. Dulles’s opinion, 
while he was stationed in Switzerland, is hardly proof. Since the wat 
the whole of German internal history has been open to us, but there 
is nothing to show that the declaration affected a single German leade: 
The remarkable thing is that up to the last minute men like Himmler 
and Goering thought that they would be able to negotiate with the 
Western Powers. 

2. The Campaign in Italy. The main question here concerns the 
plan for sending a force across the Adriatic to assist Tito’s Partisans and 
open a route to Vienna. Mr. Wilmot agrees that. owing to the shortage 
of American landing-craft, the issue lay between fighting a major cam- 
paign in the Balkans or in the Pacific. His argument seems to be that 
the landing-craft should not have been sent to the Far East because 
Japan would in any case have collapsed after the defeat of Germany 
If he is correct, then the American decision to fight in the Pacific is one 
of the most tragic in all history, because the hundreds of thousands 
of casualties suffered by the American in their attacks on 
Leyte, Okinawa and the other Japanese strongholds must have been 
unnecessary. The answer to this argument is that there was no reason 
to assume that the surrender of Japan would follow automatically 
after Germany had ceased to fight, and that, unless the Japanese hold 
over the Yellow Sea could be broken as soon as possible, the war in 
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forces 


the Far East, both against Japan and on the Asiatic mainland, might 
continue for an incalculable time 
3. The Invasion of Southern Fran Mr. Wilmot says that this 


Normandy.” This is doubtful, 
no one had any right to expect 
as successful as it proved to be 


“came too late to affect the issue i 
but in any case it is irrelevant because 
that the Normandy landing would be 


If a general, before the battle, always knew as much as the historian 
does after it, then his problems would be considerably simplified. 

4 Broad Front™ or “ Single Thrust Mr. Wilmot is convinced 
that Montgomery's plan of “a single thrust” was right, and that 
Eisenhower and his advisers, including Air Chief Marshal Tedder, were 
unduly cautious in rejecting it. I do not feel that my military know 
ledge icdl ired as a Second I wutenant in World W ar Il. entitles me to 
give categorical answer to this question It may, however, be 
SI guested that, as Eisenhower had calmly faced the terrible risk of 
ordering the invasion of Normandy in June, 1944, when the weather 
was uncertain, it is unlikely that he is OVer-cautious in refusing to 
agree to a major attack across the Rhine in September. 

“§ Yalta Mr. Wilmot is certain that “there was no need to buy 
Russian aid in the Pacific.’ The Pentagon took the opposite view. In 
view of this uncertainty the President was not in a position to reject 
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THE EDITOR 


Russian help, which might save hundreds of thousands of American 
lives. Mr. Wilmot’s chief objection is that Yalta “ provided Stalin With 
a moral cloak for aggressive designs in Asia.” As the main thesis of 
his book is that Roosevelt should have known that Stalin had no 
regard for morality and was ready to break his word whenever it Suited 
him, it seems inconsistent to argue that Stalin needed a moral cloak for 
the recovery of territory which had been held by Russia before 1904 
Mr. Wilmot does not tell us what military or political concessions were 
made at Yalta other than the acceptance of the existing facts, 

6. Berlin. Mr. Wilmot repeats his view that the Western Powers 
would have gained great political prestige if they had been the first to 
enter Berlin, but he does not say why this is so. It is difficult to see 
how the later blockade of Berlin by the Russians has weakened the 
present position of the Western Powers in Europe. This blockade was 
probably the greatest political mistake which the Russians had ever 
made, because it demonstrated the determination of Great Britain and 
the United States not to surrender to illegal force. 

Finally, Mr. Wilmot argues that all our troubles are due to “ the 
destruction not only of Germany but also of the European balance of 
power.” The European balance of power was inevitably destroyed by 
the defeat of Germany and by the return of the’ British and American 
armies to their homes. If by “destruction of Germany” he means 
that Russia obtained the Eastern Zone, it is difficult to see how the 
Western Powers could have prevented this without the use of force, 
If he is speaking of the destruction of the German army, then it is of 
course true to say that the Western Powers might have allowed the 
German army to remain intact in the hope that it could be used there- 
after in the balance of power against Russia. This is, of course, a 
tenable point of view today, even though it would be met with violent 
opposition in France and in most other European countries which still 
fear a German army. It was not an argument that anyone could have 
accepted in 1945, when there was some hope that the Russians would 
play their part in the maintenance of peace.—Yours faithfully, 


FEBRUARY 29, 


University College. Oxford. A. L. Goopnart. 
Norman Douglas 
Sir,— May I say how pleased | was to read Harold Nicolson’s comments 


on Norman Douglas. I have read and re-read his books with delight, 
but I wonder whether Mr. Nicolson realises how small is the number 
of people of my generation who had even heard of Norman Douglas 
until his obituary notices appeared. Of a random selection of reason- 
ably well-read Cambridge undergraduates whom I questioned not one 


had read South Wind or could name any other book by the same 
author. 

I hope that mine has been an isolated experience, but I fear that 
Norman Douglas is well on the way to being at least temporarily for- 
gotten, unless such articles as Mr. Nicolson’s can revive an interest in 
him.—Yours faithfully G. D. Frevp. 

Trinity Hall, Cambridg 
Sir,—Those among your readers who knew Norman Douglas will be 


surprised to learn trom Mr. Harold Nicolson that he had “a harsh 
contemptuous laugh” or that he was used to getting “ noisily drunk.” 
As for the latter, | have known Douglas intimately for forty years and 


have travelled, lunched and dined and drunk with him—Misce stultitiam 
consiliis brevem: Dulce est disipere in loco—l may say thousands of 
times, and I have never seen him as described. As to his “ harsh and 


contemptuous laugh,” nothing could be more alien to him. His whole 
attitude to life and to every manifestation of it was that described by 
Terence: “ /winani nil a me alienum puto.” Mr. Nicolson says he only 
met him twice. Few who met him for more than a quarter of an hour 
but loved him. For Norman Douglas was a charmeur, and there were 
few—man, woman or child—but fell under his spell. He had, however, 
a word for anyone or anything he considered artificial or precious, 
which all his friends will remember—-Cinguecento.—Yours very truly, 
114 Clifton Hill, St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. Epwarp Hutton. 


Which King? 
Sir,— Since reading Mr. Dane’s letter in your columns this morning, 
I have been racking my brains to discover any parallel between ~ the 
rhythm of his [the late King’s] personality ” and that of Alfred, King 
of the West Saxons. Outstanding traits of Alfred's personality included 
strategic and tactical abilities of an exceptionally high order; a willing: 
ness to make peace with his enemies on terms that left them honour and 
gave them lands, scientific curiosity that produced practical results in 
a sphere so difficult as the measurement of time; scientific curiosity of 
another order leading him to gather contemporary evidence the 
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Windsor 
Tub-thumping 
by the ERCOLion 


** Behold my Windsor Tub chair,” said the 
ERCOLion, “ designed for people of taste who 
have little nroney to indulge it and small 

room to exercise it. Observe please the 

sturdy construction, the handsome spring-filled 
tapestry cushion, cushioned on cable springs, 

the mellow waxed finish, the admirable lines 
and quiet beauty. Feast your eyes on it. Sit on it, 
or knit in it. Rest, read or write in it. It will 
give you comfort in repose and support in 
employment. Supplies are shared by all good 
furniture shops on the principle of fair chairs for 


all, whether in natural or dark wood.” 
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At a complicated seven-road junction in 7 
Halifax, the “Electro-matic” system of A. \ 2. 


B ec st. estion - 
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and delay are virtually eliminated for road roadg all safely and 
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amendment of past geographical knowledge; the ability to translate 
from Latin into Anglo-Saxon prose of clarity and dignity, and himself 
to write movingly and directly in his own language; and, most impor- 
tant of all, a realisation of the cultural slough into which his people 
had sunk and his determination to pull them out of it, not only by 
delegating the work to the schools he founded and the scholars he 
imported from abroad, but also by the laborious personal scholarship 
of translating those books he felt most immediately necessary to contri- 
bute to that end—the Cura Pastoralis of Pope Gregory for the spiritual 
education of the clergy, the Historia Adversus Paganos of Orosius, the 
Historia Ecclesiastica of Bede and the Dy Philosophiae 
of Boethius with certain additional meditations of his own 

No one would wish to deny Mr. Dane's contention that both George 
Vi and King Alfred showed devotion to work, and it is, perhaps, 
natural that, in wishing te praise a lately dead King, a parallel should 
be sought with one of the greatest men who have lived. But some 
sense of historical perspective must be retained, and the restraint of 
the Anglo-Saxon chroniclers when recording Alfred's own death might 
1 the future, a not unworthy model to emulate.—Yours faithfully, 


Consolation 


ar I 
MARGHANITA LASKI 
Capo Di Monte, Judge's Walk, Hampstead. NW 
Family and Nation 
Sirn.—-It is wholly intelligible that Sir Ernest Barker should sigh for 


e writers of his formative vears, Robert Browning, George Eliot and 
George Meredith, particularly as his fame rests on the careful evalua- 
tions he has made of those reputations that he still exists to celebrate 

But the prominence that you have given to his views may be unfortun 
if it gives the impression that there is any body of informed opinion 
he country today which holds that the moral and material achieve- 
the past can best be revived by a deliberate return to its 
terary ideals. The splendour of the age of the first Elizabeth was a 
umph of the modern spirit in a world where the great pundits of 
European learning still looked longingly over their shoulders to what 

Ernest Barker would probably have described as “ the quict family 


ments of 


life” of the Dark Ages. The hopes to which a second Elizabethan age 
iturally give rise can only be fulfilled by a similar awareness and 
»preciation of the contemporary world Yours faithfully, 
’ l, Tonbridge H. J. DAvicpor-GoLtpsmip 


The Society for Twentieth Century Music 


Sirn.—Mavy I make a few points regarding Mr. Martin Cooper's review 
of the inaugural concert of the Society for Twentieth Century Music 
Firstly. such a society would certainly not need to exist if the main 


concert-giving organisations included a contemporary work in each of 
their programmes as a matter of course, as is the usual practice in 
Germany and many other countries; but unfortunately many of them 
seem to be more interested in Grand Tchaikovsky Galas and Nights in 
Vienna. Secondly, it is untrue to say that the audience were bribed to 
attend the concert by the offer of free drinks: the wine-tasting during 
the interval was provided, not by the society, but by the generosity of 
The Friends of Wine. and no announcement of it was made until just 
before the concert started, when the audience were already in the hall, 
Thirdly, though personally I do not agree that Constant Lambert's 
Li-Po Songs and Piano Concerto are “ not his best or most representa- 
* works, they are in any case the only major chamber works (except 
the Piano Sonata) which could have been performed in a pro- 
gramme of this kind. I might add that, apart from the B.B.C., no other 
giving body appears to have entertained the idea of paying a 
bute to this distinguished composer, who did so much for music in 
l am not sure whether the historical approach to modern 
only one; at any rate no one was observed 
Varese’s Octand Yours, &c., 
HuMpurey SEARLE 


country 
n fact the best or 


ut of the hall after 


Chairman. The Society for Twentieth Century Music. 
6 Stra Gar Vu 3 
Fodder 
Sir.—I think the suggestion of Lord Antrim that fodder and animal 
feeding stuffs are synonymous terms is incorrect. Fodder only includes 


sulk foods such as hi and straw, 


and possibly sugar beet, whereas 
term animal feeding stuffs is a much wider term and includes not 


hulk foods. but also concentrates such as Indian meal, barley meal 


ds neal. It is a verv much more comprehensive term than fodder. 
hink that on this occasion the charge of pedantry against Whitehall 

de out.—Yours faithfu Epwin C. Buraits. 

] s H ( rn \ 
Queen Margaret 

Siu Janus states that there has beer Queen Margaret of Scotland, 
even Edward I of England recognised one’ from 1286 to 1290.—I 

Sir r ob { ! it CHRISTOPHER GAMBLE. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


WATCHING a pair of Labradors working in the fringe of a wood Iw 
impressed with their intelligent behaviour, The hunting instincts ot 
dogs show best when they are in pairs. One moves round a bush, and 
the other watches and waits; one jumps a hedge, and his partner Gan 
on the other side. The rabbit or hare that finds itself matched by ouch 
a combination has little chance—little indeed when the two dogs are 
backed by a gun. Even when they are not in pairs, Labradors are 
wonderful game-dogs My brother tells me that, when he was shoot: 
ing duck recently, one of the birds came down on the water, The dog 
he sent after it—an old Labrador—was a second too late, for the duck 
dived. Instead of scrambling forward, the dog stood still and Waited 
A minute or two passed, and then the duck rose at the place where it 
had submerged, and was captured. The old dog had seen such a thing 
happen before. I was in Anglesey last autumn, and saw a remarkable 
Labrador that went fishing with its master. When a fish was caught 
the dog slipped into the water and brought it ashore in its mouth So 
soft was the dog’s mouth that the fish was never marked 


Partridges Paired 

The partridges were close by the road. They rose from the back of 
the hedge and whirred off across the field, swinging over the fence and 
changing direction as they followed the contour of the ground They 
were paired. A month ago there was a covey in the locality, a com- 
pact little group of birds feeding together, roosting close to cach other 
and relying on the awareness of the group to preserve cach one, The 
battles have finished. The fight for mates has taken place, the harrying 
and mock ferocity are over, although months will pass before the mated 
pair nest and raise a new covey. Habits of the greater part of a year 
are at an end. Now the pair will feed together, and explore the fields, 
the gorse-hills and the bramble-patches, while the cultivators finish their 
work and hay begins to grow. Until late spring or carly summer the 
call of the partridge will be heard rarely. It will be harvest-time before 


the coveys are visible 


A Thatched Cottage 


ipp 
seen im 


irance of 
i near-by 


There is something very snug. old and beautiful in the 
a thatched cottage Iwo or three are still to be 
village. They are in need of repair, and the problem of maintaining a 
watertight roof is complex when both material and labour are hard to 
find. The thatch of these particular cottages is wired to keep out birds, 
Some time ago I talked to an old man who lived in one. It was a mild 
day, and he sat on a chair outside his front door. He had no use for 
thatched roofs at all, he told me. You could put a bit of wire to keep 
out the birds, but you couldn't stop half the insects of the world breed- 
ing in the thatch. It was like living in a beehive, he told me, and if 
the wire got out of place the birds bored in to eat the insects, and mice 


and even rats followed. Sometimes he found the thatch had a small 
advantage. Townsfolk were soft about “ pretty” old hovels. They 
would pay him a shilling to sit or stand at the door while they took a 
picture. I had no camera, and he was telling me the bitter truth, he 


said 


Users of the Road 


Man has made the roads and the lanes, but he is not the only one 
In the dusk, in the moonlight or the must of early day, 
animals of all sizes are in the habit of crossing. The hedge bottom is 
riddled and divided with tracks. Anyone who night can 
testify to the numbers of rabbits encountered, but many other creatures 
go unobserved. The tracks of mice are on the banks, the tracks of voles 
and rats as well as the path the fox takes when he crosses from one 
wood to the next. Hedgehogs are frequently found by the grass verge, 
and the wear on the tracks is an indication of the traffic they carry. 


using them. 


driv es by 


fo a man who knows the way of such things, a snare might provide 
many a good meal without causing him to step off the highway. for the 
hare goes over the metalled surface as well as the rabbit, and the 
pheasant does not always fly across the hedge 
Stimulant in the Orchard 

Give a good stimulant to the trees and bushes in the orchard so long 


as the substance used is not put into the soil in excessive quantities 
A supply of superphosphate, sulphate of ammonia, hop manure, 
fish-meal and a good quantity of wood-ash all make suitable dressings 
and will improve fruit in quality and quantity. A dressing should be 
worked into the soil as well as possible and followed by a good mulch 
of old manure. An excess of artificial or stable-manure will stimulate 
erowth of course. but it will be growth of wood, a rank growth that 
will reduce fruiting capacity. I\N NtAul 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


BOOKS OF 


Auden’s Achievement 


Nones. By W. H. Auden, (Faber, 10s, 6d.) 
Tue best of these poems have a quality like pale clear dry wine, 
thaps of some classical vintage. Mr. Auden has pushed his 
virtuosity to a point where he achieves effects of absolute trans- 
pareacy in which the imagery is seen through the thought like fish 
within a perfectly clear pool. The danger of this mastery is that the 
vague blurred edge of feeling gets squeezed out of the perfect contours 
of Auden’s lines and images. The element of struggle with words to 
make them say something, which is so present in Eliot’s Fou 
Quartets, is entirely absent. Sometimes one has the impression that 
Mr. Auden inhabits an entirely verbal world, and that this gives 
the new beliefs which he now holds an effortless facility. Sometimes 
also the taste for the extraordinary in words impresses by its accuracy, 
and yet lacks the final touch of the sensuous in language which makes 
strange words convincing in Shakespeare, Rimbaud or Yeats : 
7 * But to her gale 
Of sorrow from the moonstruck darkness 
That ragged runagate opposed his spark, 
For still his scrannel music-making 
In tipsy joy across the gliddered lake. . . 

One is sure that if one looked up ** gliddered *’ in the dictionary 
one would find it was used exactly, and yet it does not escape the 
feeling that it forces the tone of the poetry, instead of arising naturally 
out of the state of emotion in which one might use such a word. 

In a poem like ‘* Memorial for the City ’’ which surveys a great 
stretch of literary history, the ordering of the illustrative images, 
intelligent and striking as it is, begins to approach that of the filing 
system : 

‘In a national cabinet Mirabeau and his set 
Attacked mystery ; the packed galleries roared 
And history marched to the drums of a clear idea ; 
The aim of the Rational City, quick to admire, 
Quick to tire : she used up Napoleon and threw him away 
Her pallid affected heroes 
Began their hectic quest for the prelapsarian man.*’ 
Yet no one else can do this or anything like this, so intelligently 
well, and so amusingly. . 

Moreover, to return to my metaphor of the wine, there are a few 
bottles of the maturest vintage Auden has given us. ‘* Prime,’’ with 
which the book opens, is a poem which gives the reader the impression 
of a new and real experience recorded with the greatcst delicacy 
and precision of language. It is an account of feelings on waking 
up carly in the morning, and, once read, it becomes an experience 


added to one’s life: 
** Holy this moment, wholly in the right, 
As, in complete obedience 
To the light’s laconic outcry, next 
As a sheet, near as a wall, 
Out there as a mountain's poise of stone, 
The world is present, about, 
And I know that I am, here, not alone 
But with a world, and rejoice 
Unvexed, for the will has still to claim 
This adjacent arm as my own.*’ 

This has a quality which Robert Bridges attained in some of his 
The difference being that the reader can identify 
himself with Bridges having the experience, whereas Auden is 
strangely absent from his own peetry ; one indentifies oneself simply 
with the experience itself. Whether or not this is a virtue, Auden 
has certainly contributed something new to poetry 
personality of the scientific observer, who uses poetry as an instrument 


last poetry 


ol precise expression, 


In Praise of Limestone ** is in some ways Auden’s most beautiful 


pox It combines his occasional use of very fine observation of 
nature with his essayist manner, for it is, after all, a poem with a 
thesis : that the landscape formed above limestone is well adapted to 


people who take life easily, whereas the ambitious flee from it : 
The best and worst never stayed here long but sought 
noderate soils where the beauty was not so external, 


The light less public and the meaning of life 

Something more thana madcamp. ‘Come!’ cried the granite wastes, 
* How evasive is your humour, how accidental 

\ kindest kiss, how permanent is death.” (Saints-to-be 
Slipped away sighing.) *’ 


rt é 
\uden can feel affection for the idea of a landscape—for the 


structure of the rock under the soil. He can also have an abstract 
g£ » of the influence of this structure on human behaviour, and put 


© poetry which has a lightness like that of aluminium. His is 
ec Wi the most impressive achievement of any living poet. 
A though it may be that the absence of his present personality 


the absence of 


r 
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which makes his poetry seem so extraordinarily original and in some 
sense ‘* superior ’’ is in fact his weakness, every reader today ought 
to be grateful for one writer of superlative intelligence and scrupulous 
technique. At the very least he is a corrective to the degeneracy of 
poetry into mere expressions of personality, pleasant imagery and 
heightened occasions of living. He proves that writing well is as 
difficult as drawing well. STEPHEN SPENDER, 


A Great Partnership 


The Gilbert and Sullivan Book. By Leslie Baily. (Cassell. 42s.) 
Gilbert and Sullivan, By Arthur Jacobs, (Max Parrish. 7s. 6d.) 
THE simultaneous appearance of two new books on Gilbert and 
Sullivan is symptomatic. It seems to prove that, despite the lapse 
of years—The Mikado is sixty-seven years old—and the constant 
denigration of highbrows, both literary and musical, and, above all, 
a long succession of provincial performances, sometimes adequate as 
regards the stage but very rarely anything like adequate as regards 
the orchestra-pit, the work of the two collaborators is today as alive 
as ever. (In fact it is one of the few later Victorian products that 
really remains alive at all.) 

There is no need to say much about Mr. Jacob’s little book, a 
useful compendium of outstanding facts, delightfully illustrated, as 
are all the books in the Max Parrish ‘* World of Music *’ series. 
I have only one quarrel with the author; he really should not write 
about Donizetti’s lighter operas as if they were unknown. Both 
L’Elisir d’ Amore and Don Pasquale have been given in London in 
recent years, the latter with triumphant success, while both remain in 
the regular repertory of Italian Opera Houses, 

Mr. Baily’s book is of quite a different calibre. 1 have no hesita- 
tion in saying that it is casily the most satisfactory account not only 
of Gilbert and Sullivan as individuals but of the ups and downs of 
the partnership between the two men in its every aspect. Moreover 
it presents the reader with many new facts. I never imagined that 
I knew all about Gilbert, but I did think that I knew all about 
Sullivan. Well, Mr. Baily has proved me wrong, because he tells 
me many things that | did not know ; about Sullivan's love affairs 
in particular, of which two at any rate had much influence on him 
and his music. Again, many of us had come to realise the importance 
of D’Oyly Carte in the Savoy triumvirate, but this book shows him 
to have been even more important than we imagined. Carte was a 
great impresario, with imagination, determination and an uncommon 
readiness to take risks—witness the delightful account of the troubles 
attendant on the installation of electric light at the Savoy Theatre 
(the first theatre in England to be lighted in this manner). Without 
Carte the association between Gilbert and Sullivan would never have 
survived ; he greased the wheels, he patched up (or sometimes even 
prevented) quarrels between two men fundamentally uncongenial one 
to the other. I am glad that my remark about the oil of Sullivan 
and the vinegar of Gilbert is here quoted with approval, because 
I am increasingly sure it is a just summing-up of the reason why, as 
in a salad, the result is so satisfactory. 

What I most admire about Mr. Baily’s book is the way in which 
he has presented the opening years of both the librettist and the 
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composer. I can only describe it as a kind of treatment in parallels, 
We see depicted at one and the same time the professional back- 
ground of the Gilbert family, his comparatively easy début in the 
plays and, above all, in those Bab Ballads so loved by Sir Max 
Beerbohm, and the penniless Sullivan confined to what was little 
better than a slum in Lambeth, with a band-master as father and a 
grandfather as a pensioner in Chelsea Hospital. Then gradually 
the parallels begin to converge in one line of exceptional prosperity, 
when, eventually, Sullivan equals his collaborator as regards money 
and totally surpasses him as regards social position and popularity. 
it is all most skilfully and effectively done. A word of special praise 
is due to the illustrations, to the collection of which the author must 
have devoted a great deal of time and trouble. 

Mr. Baily’s book is so valuable that from my point of view it is 
regrettable that there is not a more or less technical section summing 
up the qualities and the defects of Sullivan as a composer of comic 
opera. In view of the exaggeration of the Gilbert and Sullivan fans 
on the one hand, and on the other the fatuity of the critic (justly 
pilloried), who once defined them as ** operas for the unmusical,”’ 
some kind of attempt at a definitive appraisement would have been 
very much in place (in a book such as this), Possibly Mr. Baily 
did not fee! himself technically qualified to make one, though, 
scattered throughout his book, are several references to Sullivan 
as a composer, often very apt. 

In conclusion may I be allowed a personal grouse ? The important 
part played by my brother, Geoffrey Toye, in the revival of interest 
in Sullivan's music after the 1914 war is not even mentioned. 
Mr. Jacobs does at least chronicle the fact that he, in accordance with 
a tradition dating from Sullivan's own days, re-wrote the Overture of 
Ruddigore, but Mr. Baily might, I think, have chronicled the more 
important fact that it was Geoffrey Toye's sensitiveness to rhythm 
(which he never confused with speed) as well as his handling of the 
orchestra which again revealed to real music-lovers the delicacy and 
the effectiveness of Sullivan’s scores. FRANCIS TOYB. 


F. D. R’s Letters 


Being the Personal Correspondence of 
Volume Three (1928-1945). With 
a Foreword by Eleanor Roosevelt. Edited by Elliott Roosevelt 
assisted by Joseph P, Lash. (Harrap. 30s.) 
Tue third volume of the Roosevelt Letters is by far the most inter- 
esting of the series. For with his election as Governor of New 
York in 1928, F.D.R. entered on the national, then on the world 
stage. He was not naturally an entertaining letter writer. Nothing 
printed here gives the impression of wide-ranging curiosity, of 
intellectual versatility that is given by the letters of his predecessor 
and kinsman, Theodore, or by the writings of the ‘* Former Naval 
Person.” But as Governor of New York when the depression 
broke, as presidential candidate, as President, as war leader, Roose- 
velt I] played so great a réle that the comparatively narrow range of 
subjects matters little. They are great or at any rate ‘* important ’’ 
subjects, the salvaging of a system on the edge of collapse, the sal- 
vation of nations on the edge of conquest, the management of 
Congress, the winning of elections. 
As the editors point out, many important letters could not be 
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used. They are ‘* restricted *’-because their publication ** might 
be prejudicial to the maintenance of friendly relations with fore; 
nations ’’ or might contain ** derogatory remarks concerning » 
loyalty, character and integrity of individuals.’’ That cramps the 
editors’ style, but there is plenty of material all the same that might 
be thought, by the timid, to fall under one category or the Other. 
So much the better for the readability and the historical utility of 
the book. The editing (mainly the work of Mr. Lash) is in general 
adequate, although some allusions will escape British readers who 
may not know that the ** Bill Douglas *’ considered for the vice. 
presidency in 1940, was Justice W. O. Douglas (considered again in 
1944 and 1948). Mr. Bricker is not identified as soon as he appears 
as a presidential possibility (how remote that seems !). And the 
Mr. George Kennan who appears as Chargé d’Affaires at Lisbon in 
1943 has since gained greater fame. Some of the editing might be 
questioned on points of accuracy, such as the statement that ‘* Laski 
first met F.D.R. in 1938 °’, but, on the whole, the job has been 
done well. 

From the point of view of the historian, the domestic, political 
letters are more novel! and so more valuable than those dealing with 
foreign affairs or the war in which so much “* top-secret,’’ even 
** cosmic *’ detail has already been published. The preliminary 
campaign for the nomination, in full swing after the landslide in 
Roosevelt’s favour when he was elected Governor for the second 
time in 1930, is excellently illustrated down to the ritual professions 
of preference for the peace and quiet of Hyde Park over the hurly- 
burly of the White House. Louis Howe’s acute but rather conde- 
scending appraisement of Mr. James A. Farley has its comic side, 
Howe understood and appreciated Farley’s political skill but went 
on: ‘* Should we unfortunately come in conflict with the regular 
organisation in any state, it will be necessary to appeal to the elec. 
torate on high economic and moral grounds and we will need some- 
one decidedly more of the intelligentsia to enlist prominent men in 
such states, who are not ordinary political workers.’” White House, 
please note ! We have the brief note asking the then Secretary of 
War to promote Colonel George Marshall and a first appearance 
of Senator Truman. 

The war letters show both Roosevelt’s strength and weakness, 
There is the energy, the courage, the political mastery. There is 
also visible an excessive belief in the possibility of mere negotiation 
and sometimes a rather comic ignorance of the realities. Students 
of Moroccan affairs will be interested to note the President's simple 
assumption that both the Sultan and the Pasha of Marrakesh were 
patriots rightly struggling to be free on the same side. So when 
Ibn Saud refused to play ball with what was to be Israel, the President 
seems to have been genuinely surprised. And without taking too 
seriously the warm notes to Stalin, a refusal to look at some realities 
of the Russian situation can be seen. But this is a valuable and 
fascinating record of great events and of a great man. 

D. W. BROGAN, 


Zola Reconsidered 


Emile Zola : An Introductory Study of his Novels. 
(Secker and Warburg. 10s. 6d.) 

ZOLA really has been-shockingly neglected in this country since his 
death. L’Oeuvre, by no means among the best of the Rougon- 
Macquart novels, appeared in an extremely good new translat:on a 
couple of years ago and L’Assommoir has been re-translated quite 
recently, but the library-borrower here does not often look for 
Zola on the shelves and would almost certainly be lucky to find a 
couple of volumes if he did. Perhaps Balzac is not so very much 
more widely read in translation today, but then nobody disputes 
or has disputed Balzac’s greatness. Until quite recently, however, 
Zola seems to have been rather off-handedly deprecated as a serious 
novelist. An important literary-historical figure, yes—like, say, 
the Goncourts—but not, the verdict so often has been, a great writer. 

The reasons for this perverse English estimate are enumerated in 
full in Mr. Angus Wilson's excellent short book. He lists the 
unsatisfactoriness of the Vizetelly versions, which almost alone have 
been available to the general reader ; a backwash of suspicion of the 
personal publicity that fed Zola’s success ; possibly the partial 
eclipse of Zola the novelist by the Zola of J’accuse ; the diffuse 
and dull utopianism of the books after the Rougon-Macquart ; 
the association of his name with obscenity—though whether this has 
indeed helped to put readers off is doubtful ; an uncritical sense that 
Zola’s ** naturalism,’’ though a liberating force at the time, repre- 
sents an outmoded aesthetic or unaesthetic fashion. More than all 
this, however, is the mere sentiment or prejudice which refuses to 
look beyond Zola’s crude materialist bias, his habit of journalistic 
notation, his want of education and tastelessness. 

Mr. Wilson shows how disproportionate or irrelevant these 
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criticisms are, how much room they still leave for recognition of 
Zola's individual genius. He describes his book as a ‘“‘ partly 
Freudian *’ interpretation, and that it certainly is. Fresh and 
acute in literary appreciation, it distinguishes clearly the strength of 
Zola’s impressionist technique, the creative power and the poetry 
of his ‘* atmospheric realism.’’ And it reconciles the ham-fisted 
documentation and the wrong-headed theorising with the warmth 
of Zola’s human sympathies. Yet where the psycho-analytical 
interpretation of Zola’s work as a whole is concerned, I rather feel 
that Mr. Wilson has carried things to excess. All art, no doubt, is 
autobiography, but you cannot with any advantage deduce this or 
that formal property of art from this or that element of autobiography. 
The stresses of Zola’s youth, the overmastering love his mother 
bore him, the descent into poverty at Aix, the period of still more 
acute poverty in Paris are rightly regarded as sources of his aggressive 
will to succeed. Zola’s personal conflicts are necessarily joined 
in character with the conflicts in French society. His ** sterile ”’ 
marriage and his fear of death, it may be agreed, score the novels 
deeply. But when Mr. Wilson elaborates Zola’s sense of guilt 
about his lost youth, or when he finds in an obsession with numbers, 
almost the most characteristic feature of Zola’s note-taking, specific 
evidence of the hauntings of mortality, he is surely labouring mere 
formal concepts of psychology. Again, the insistence that ** sexual 
despair *’ was the core of Zola’s social pessimism leads Mr. Wilson 
to discover that the prime cause of the tragedies of degradation in 
L’ Assommoir is not slum poverty but what he calls the sexual false 
turnings of Gervaise and apparently most of the other characters 
also. And it is doubtful, to say the least, whether happiness with 
Jeanne Rozerat and the hope of immortality in their two children 
killed Zola’s talent, or whether his creative fires simply began to die 
down after the stupendous efforts of the twenty volumes of the 
Rougon-Macquart. 

Still, even if one cannot accept all Mr. Wilson’s attempted explana- 
tions, this is a very spirited and stimulating litthe book on Zola. 
It should help to produce a new crop of translations, above all, 
translations of La Terre and Germinal. R. D. CHARQUES. 


The Gall Doctor 


Doctor Viper : The Querulous Life of Philip Thicknesse. 
Gosse. (Cassell. 21s.) 

Tue vast literary mines of the eighteenth century can still promise 
useful materials to an industrious digger. To the student of that 
period, Thicknesse is of course no discovery. Much is to be found, 
as Dr. Gosse acknowledges, in the pages of Nichols’ ///ustrations 
and Anecdotes as well as in the Memoirs and other books by Thick- 
nesse himself, and everyone who has studied the grandly venomous 
cartoons of Gillray will know his ** Birth ce Minerva *’—a savage 
pictorial epitome of the life of Thicknesse, ir: which the unpleasant 
episodes in the career of this unpleasant man are most unpleasantly 
portrayed. The story of Thicknesse is a drab one, and even the 
liveliest of writers coutd hardly make it attractive. Brilliance of 
depiction is not among the many literary vir‘ cr of Dr. Gosse, and 
his endeavours to make Thicknesse interesting have not been very 
successful. 

Thicknesse was a bickering, mischief-making. scandal-mongering 
brute, whose pretence of humanity was employed merely to exasperate 
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those whom he disliked, and whose principal joy and object was the 
defamation of character. In this he resembles many other men of 
the eighteenth century ; but it may be said of Thicknesse that, in an 
age when personal abuse and invective were tolerated in a most 
astonishing degree, he went further than most other men in those 
detestable practices. He acquired, indeed, a shameful notoriety 
among those already notorious for the propagation of scandal 
execrable among the execrated, without the ameliorating graces of 
an accomplished manner. And the repetition of mere abuse, without 
invention and wit, is one of the dullest things in the world. For 
this reason the quarrels and oddities of Thicknesse do not make up 
an entertaining volume. 

He is at his best (which is not saying much) when writing of his 
early experiences and recording his travels. But even the misfortunes 
of Thicknesse are squalid, and all sympathy is baffled by his inveterate 
bitterness and his entirely cynical deployment of egoism. It is all 
very well for Dr. Gosse to speak of this hateful person as ‘* our 
hero,”’ even if he means to be disarmingly flippant. Nothing can 
make a hero of Thicknesse, and nothing, I am afraid, can make him 
anything but a bore. This talk of ** a soft spot for the underdog *’ 
—how often have we heard it (or something less commonplace) in 
such apologies as thgse of Dr. Gosse ! Here it amounts to little 
more, On analysis, than saying that Philip Thicknesse was not in all 
matters totally insensitive, and it also carries the implication that he 
was more at home with gaol-birds than he was among the representa- 
tives of decent society ; which is probably true. It is among the 
worst of his infamies that he publicly insulted and attacked his own 
sons. ‘‘ I am the first and the best gall doctor in England,’’ said 
Thicknesse with a quack’s effrontery to Thurlow ; and that was not 
increct, though not in the sense in which he intended it to be taken, 

I think it is a pity that Dr. Gosse has given so much time, and 
devoted so much constructive ability, to this unworthy creature. 
His book, though sometimes lacking in chronological articulation, 
undoubtedly contains a great deal that will be interesting to the 
general reader. It gives evidence of honest work, and it would be 
ungenerous to say of Dr. Gosse, as he does of ** our hero,” that 
** he did not know when or where to stop.”’ But | agree with him 
when he says that, to the student of Thicknesse, ** there come 
occasions when he can but marvel that nobody ever shot him or 
bludgeoned him to death.’ What is valuable in this book is the 
presentation of many of the lesser-known aspects of eightenth-century 
life, and, although I cannot congratulate Dr. Gosse upon his choice 
of a ‘* hero,’’ | can at least applaud his industry and resourcefulness, 

C. E. VuLiamy. 
. 
Sixty Years Ago 
The Romantic "90s. By Richard Le Gallienne. With an Introduc- 
tion by H. Montgomery Hyde. (Putnam. 15s.) 
NauGuty, decadent or yellow though they are said to be, the "90s 
cannot be dismissed in so few syllables. Like the rest of the late 
decades of the nineteenth century, they are comfortable, materialistic, 
a little smug (with some justification) but none the less progressive. 
Reading The Romantic *90s which, after a quarter-century, has 
just been reprinted, one finds in those years, unmistakably, another 
quality ; seen through the eyes of Le Gallienne, they are entertain- 
ingly, charmingly and unfailingly romantic. 

It is curious how romance invests the slightest anecdotes, the very 
foibles of famous men; even a small figure with **epileptic gait’’ and 
flamboyant red hair, hastening across Wimbledon Common to ‘The 
Rose and Crown’, gains stature when he turns out to be Swinburne 
evading the well-meant vigilance of Watts-Dunton. Insolence, pure 
and simple, has its glamour. ‘* | suppose you know who I am?”’ 
remarks one’s neighbour at breakfast. A pause. “I’m Mr, 
Tennyson, and if | thought as you do—/'d go and hang myself!" 
Herbert Spencer, if anyone seems likely to contradict him, irascibly 
puts on a pair of earclips ; Meredith thunders his disfavour when 
Le Gallienne, in an ill-judged moment, asks him for a manuscript : 
** not of anything important, I don’t expect the manuscript of 
Richard Fevere!—only a little poem.’* One can still hear the rever- 
beration of Meredith’s reply. If the man of letters of the ‘90s had 
their weaknesses, timidity was not among them. 

Yet their conversationysin kinder moments, was pleasant. ** Mary,”’ 
said Meredith to the parlour-maid, about to remove a bottle : ** you 
behold here a body from which the soul is departed. Once full of 
genial fire, golden warmth for heart and brain, lifting our dull 
mortality into the highest heaven of invention. . . Behold it now, a 
hollow. echoing shell, a forlorn cadaver . .. What shall we do with it, 
Mary ? ** The maid (records Le Gallienne) familiar with such oratory, 
watched the performance with expectant smiles. Walter Pater proved 
surprisingly human in converse ; even George Moore,.** his curiously 
blond face, very long and solemn and white, like a dripping candle,”’ 
could be tolerant and benign. 
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General Westphal, who played a leading part in the fighting on 
the Western front, in North Africa and in Italy, provides a first- 
hand account, from the viewpoint of the German command, of 
each of these campaigns. He then discusses such questions of 
military strategy as: What would have followed had France 
called the West Wall bluff and attacked in September 1939 ? If 
the Allies had landed near Rome instead of at Salerno ? If they 
had launched the Second Front in S.E. Europe instead of in 
the West ? Demy 8&vo., 8 pp. illus. 8 maps. 17/6 net 
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For an hour or so (the book is all too short) one can move among 
such company ; one almost feels an embarras de choix. In the ’90s 
Ibsen, with a parchment skin and small fierce badger eyes, might have 
been encountered any day at one o'clock in the Grand Café in 
Christiania ; in Paris we might have ** supped with dear old Verlaine, 
and breakfasted with the Muses.’’ In England Wilde stands before the 
curtain on the first night of Lady Windermere’s Fan, congratulating 
the audience on its appreciation ; Tennyson is dying with his hand 
on a folio Shakespeare (and Irving could not have staged a more 
impressive last act); and Le Gallienne himself sits talking at Kelm- 
scott, in an orchard, to the Blessed Damozel. 

The Romantic *90s \eaves us with memorable pictures ; it leaves us, 
too, with Le Gallienne’s conviction that ‘** the will to romance was 
the motive philosophy:*’ of the writers and artists of those years. 
They were determined to live life personally, beautifully and to its 
utmost limit. They may not always have lived it wisely, but that is 
another matter. JOANNA RICHARDSON, 


Propagating the Gospel 


A History of the Society for the Propagation of 
By H. P. Thompson, 


Into all Lands. 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 1701-1950. 
(S.P.C.K., £2 2s, Od.) 

Two hundred and fifty years is only a fragment of the Church's 

history, but the story of any body-corporate that has covered so long 

a span ought to be of general interest, especially if, like the Society 

for the Propagation of the Gospel, it has (with the aid of the Pilgrim 

Trust) cherished its archives. The book provides an authoritative 

record of the society's origin and growth, a reminder of the Churches 

it has fostered and a tribute to all founders and faithful emissaries. 

Even with an allowance of 750 pages, it was a formidable task, 

calling for just those gifts of grasp, proportion and literary general- 

ship with which Mr. Thompson is equipped. Writing currente 
calamo, he conceals the art and industry involved in marshalling such 

a host of witnesses and apportioning to each due emphasis. 

The first 100 pages cover the first 100 years when the Society was 
pioneering in pre-Revolution America, handicapped at every turn 
by the refusal of the home authoriNes to see anything paradoxical 
in an episcopal Church that had no bishops. Mr. Thompson then 
invites us to make three conducted tours of S.P.G. forests, at 
intervals of 50 years (1851, 1901, 1951), covering each time the same 
ground in the same order, except that new plantations emerge and 
some of the old have grown to maturity and are no longer a liability 
and responsibility of the S.P.G. The table of contents provides a 
chart of the paths through the forest, so that we can find our way 
about easily, helped out in emergency by the finger-posts which a 
very competent index supplies. (Some readers would sacrifice the 
fifteen somewhat jejune illustrations for a few maps.) The reader's 
interest is thus excited by the prospect of second and third visits to 
see how the plantations fare and what new seedlings are developing. 
He will, of course, hear of casualties, of havoc wrought by the violence 
of nature, of war, pestilence and famine, literal and metaphorical. 
He will go far afield, for while no missionary society covers the whole 
of the Anglican Communion, the S.P.G. has an immense range. 

Does the method adopted enable the reader to see both wood and 
trees ? There is, it is true, a multitude of trees, and OF flowering 
shrubs not a few; there are innumerable references to the capital 
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and maintenance costs of cultivation. But it is likely that al 

personal treatment of human agents, and a bare statement of § PG 
expenditure (it tots up over 50 years to over thirteen miliion pounds 
or a yearly average of £260,000), would have failed to leave ‘, 
impression on the reader, as this narrative does, long after he ha 
forgotten who succeeded whom or how much the society spent 7 
what. One such impression is of the overwhelming cosi in raebe. 
lives. A second is of the magnitude of the operations which the 
combined gifts of small givers can finance where they are Wise] 
administered. This is somewhat qualified by a third impression 
the sense of the might-have-beens if the nineteenth-(and twentieth.) 
century Church had been alive to its world-mission. A fourth jg 
that to disregard the Christian movement as a significant factor in 
world affairs (and even the Cambridge Modern History passes it 
by on the other side) results in distorted history. Bishop Henson 
was nearer the mark when he said in his Gifford Lectures : **Take 
away foreign missions from the recent history of Britain and yoy 
would have robbed that history of its purest glory."’ : 

In his concluding chapter Mr. Thompson sums up the Principles 
of the society.” It has always been the servant of the Church. always 
waited to be invited before initiating new policies. ‘* On Church 
lines always, on party lines never *’ is quoted as a motto: ‘* its 
membership has been shared by Church people of all views : its 
grants have supported dioceses of all types ; its missionaries have 
been no less various.’” Its grants are always made to the bishops 
in the field for use in such ways as they think best. There may be 
an uncomfortable misgiving here that Mr. Thompson is overstating 
the case ; he does indeed mention some limitations on the bishops’ 
freedom of action: ** From time to time the Society has had to 
intervene.’” The susceptibilities of donors and the appeal-value 
of bishops’ plans have to be taken into account. The principle of 
leaving it all to the bishops will not stretch to cover the decisions 
involved in allocating how much to whom. 

It is to be hoped that its author will now be free to write an un- 
Official commentary on his own text, containing some of the re 
flections on Church history and policy which his researches have 
suggested. J. MCLEOD CAMPBELL, 


Twentieth-Century Jongleur 
Light on a Dark Horse. An Autobiography (1901-1935). By Roy 
Campbell. (Hollis & Carter. 18s.) 


IT IS DANGEROUS to praise Mr. Campbell. There is first of all Mr, 
Campbell himself who warned us in The Georgiad in 1933 : ne’ 
‘* From those who've praised me higher than the skies 

To those, more rare and fifty times more wise, 

Who had the caution first to damn my eyes.”’ 
Being cautious, then, | would say there is just a little too much horse 
and not enough light in this book ; it is weighed down with South 
African flora and fauna—which is far better, indeed most brilliantly 
done, in his poetry—too many narrow escapes from death or maim- 
ing, and too little of Mr. Campbell's feelings and opinions. And at 
that point one is in danger from the critics, for the convention is that 
Mr. Campbell is the ** Zulu °° of letters, a flamboyant, bull-fighting, 
rantarara sort of colonial Elizabethan, who writes vividly and 
colourfully about South Africa, Spain or Provence, but whose 
** prejudices *’ are almost unmentionable. 

Mr. Campbell is all these things. He was shooting wild animals, 
fighting mambas, frolicking with octopuses in his native Natal at an 
age when most twentieth century boys with literary leanings are 
flinching from a Rugby football. When the great Left illusion seized 
some English writers in the ‘30s, and they were asking, ** Why, 
when I see a Communist, do I feel small? °* Campbell was re- 
plying, ‘* Because the Communist is using you as a beast of burden, 
and laughing at you.’’ And when during the war some of these 
same writers were being self-exported to America, Campbell, aged 
40, was in the King’s Africa Rifles, from which he emerged as a war- 
established’ sergeant, permanently lamed. 

From all this, to which should be added bull-fighting, circus- 
performing, tunny fishing, hoboing, cinema-acting and marriage, 
his poetry arose, as he says himself, like a perspiration. And what 
poctry it is! From the magnificent rhetoric of Adamastor, through 
the poetic satire of The Georgiad and The Wayzgoose, to The Talking 
Bronco, published five years ago, the poet's eye has remained per- 
ceptive and alert. But Mr. Campbell's politics put him and his 
poetry in the literary dog-house for several years. He saw very 
early, under the influence of the ** finest history master in the world, 
Captain Blackmore, M.A. Oxon ** the base sham and hypocritical 
self-seeking that ** underlies all modern Egalitarianism, Utopianism, 
Fabianism, Communism and Socialism.’’ He had noted at first hand 
the unfortunate state of the Zulus who were subjected to Com- 
munism 140 years ago ; the Christianised native was a far better and 
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By the author of “* Outline of Metaphysics” 
FURZE MORRISH’S 


Outline of Astro-Psychology 


furnishes a compendious history of psychological research from 
its beginnings and goes on to investigate thoroughly how the 
methods of astrology can illumine the many complex and 
obscure problems which face the psychologist and psycho-analyst 
today. just out 28s. 


* 
“A NOTABLE ACHIEVEMENT "’—Prediction 


The greatest thinkers the world has ever known bear witness ! 


THIS is Life Eternal 


By ESME WYNNE-TYSON 
gathers together the verdicts of philosophers, mystics, poets, 
and scientists, ancient and modern, on the theme—Eternity is 


Now. *‘Animpressive list of witnesses give testimony to the true 
purpose of earthly existence.’’—Reynolds News. 16s. 
* 


“EFORTHRIGHT AND MILITANT ’'—Hihbert Journal 


Answers the question—Can docrinal Christianity meet the 
challenge of Communism ? 
KENNETH INGRAM’S 
+ . - a. ’ oe 
Christianity, Communism 
’ = 
and Society 
**A sincere and thoughtful stock-taking of the religious aspect 
of the present day crisis in world affairs . . . ’’—Belfast Telegraph. 
12s. 6d 


Send | |d. stamp for latest cataiogue & Rider Book Club List to Desk 25. 


I! Stratford Place London, W.1! 
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invest safely in 


BRICKS and MORTAR 


d 10 Income Tax 
ae 22 1o Paid by Society 


No expenses on investment or withdrawal. 
Deposits received at 2°%, the Society paying Income Tax. 


Write for full particulars :— 
GRAYS BUILDING SOCIETY 
22, NEW ROAD, GRAYS, ESSEX 


Branch Offices: 31, LINTON ROAD, BARKING, ESSEX 
& 4, WHEELER GATE, NOTTINGHAM (Mr. C. O. Day) FE 


Assets ; £2,000,000. Reserves : £66,000. 
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My Friend Vassia 


By JEAN ROUNAULT 


Here at last is a book about Russia that has no 
political axe to grind. It is a book of personal 
experience, full of good stories, humour, and 
tragedy. The author was deported in 1944 to a 
Labour-camp in a coal-mining town in the Don 
Basin. Although the book is chiefly about the 
Russians he worked with, the feature that comes out 
most strongly is the delightful personality of the 
author. 15s, 


























Gustave Courbet | 
By GERSTLE MACK 


The first full-length biography in English of one of 
the most important French painters of the nineteenth 
century. It is similar in treat- 
ment and format to Gerstle 
Mack’s two previous biogra- 
phies, Cézanne and Toulouse- 
Lautrec. 406 pp., 60 plates. 45s. 
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happier man than ‘* The Noble Savage’’ with his ‘* haunting fear that 
makes him suspicious of his friends and a far more abject prey to 
his witchdoctors than any European ‘* intellectual ’ is to his psycho- 
analysts.’ 

And as for idealistic anarchism, the answer was given by the 
Spanish Anarchists, under persecution by their Communist ‘* allies,’’ 
who issued an Army G.R.O. saying: ** What Spanish Anarchism 
requires most is organisation." He concludes, not without justi- 
fication, that ** recent history has proved that wherever you get rid 
of your priest, you have to have a policeman, an S.S. or a Commissar, 
armed with a knout, to replace him.’* Thus armed, Mr. Campbell 
foretold that the Spanish civil war would end with the internecine 
struggles of the Left ; thus, too, he sees that, whatever the theoretical 
bases of Socialism, it ends in the amassing of great fortunes by the 
** preachers ** whose ‘* bait ** the masses swallow and then have 
to pay for ; and in ** labourites *’ who are ** more preoccupied with 
loafing and striking than working.”’ 

Then there are the revolutions when the native leaders are over- 
thrown and the country laid open to the exploitation of rootless 
financiers, as happened in France and almost in Spain. Better 
indeed that Spain should be ruled by Spaniards, however tyrannical, 
than by a motley international crew of budding commissars and 
financial sharks. On the skirts of these people he discerns their 
artistic equivalents, ** the homosexual and yiddish freemasonries °° 
who got vast literary reputations without having written a single sound 
literary work. Much of this is exaggerated, but some of it is sound 
observation. 

Mr. Campbell has had the temerity to let the light of day on to 
such matters, and as a result has suffered a certain amount of literary 
ostracism ; but, worse than that, his whole life, with its zest for 
adventure, has been a criticism of those who have rendered too much 
writing in our own time anaemic enough to have pleased Ambrose 
Phillips, the eighteenth-century poet whose name is forever cele- 
brated in the expression ** namby pamby.’’ KENNETH YOUNG. 


Fiction 
Call Me Early. By Angela Wyndham Lewis. (Peter Davies. 10s. 6d.) 
The Deadweight. By Wayland Hilton-Young. (Cresset Press. 


1Cs. 6d.) 

9s. 6d.) 

(Heinemann. 13s. 6d.) 
(Chatto and Windus. 


Dumb Spirit. By Doris Hedges. (Arthur Barker. 
Love Bade Me Welcome. By John Lodwick. 
The Rival Monster. By Compton Mackenzie. 


lls. 6d.) 

NUMBERS one, two and three are first novels, each of such quality as 
to demand a respectful salute. Two deal freshly with familiar themes ; 
the third has a startling idea, and, though failing to develop it in 
adds novelty to a spry and readable story. 

Miss Wyndham Lewis’s heroine is a shy, sensitive, awkward girl 
ho has come to study in Paris. An amiable but stupid American 
at her, and she takes it in earnest. Presently she wonders 
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why he has said nothing about marriage, and wants to believe his 
explanation so much that, superficially, she does believe it. Even 
re 1e hears, in detail, about a previous recipient of his attentions 
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Happily, however, Bill did no more than shake her deepest nature 
and we leave her several steps nearer womanhood, and none the worse. 

As will be seen, there is nothing original in the theme ; but a 
great deal of original talent has gone into the telling. Cal! Me Early 
is a very honest, sensible, and sympathetic study of a character which 
in less sure hands could have been tiresome. Here, the vacillations 
the contradictions, the impulses and withdrawals of a young girl at 
the mercy of feelings which she cannot understand make Rosemary 
all the more likeable. The picture of Bill is more sketchy than those 
of the girls, but there are no false touches. This is the sort of feminine 
book which a man can enter into and enjoy. 

Mr. Hilton-Young’s Anna too could easily have been tiresome 
but is far from it. In case that seem the faintest of praise, I should 
explain that she suffers from that most tiresome of delusions, the 
belief that she brings disaster to everyone with whom she becomes 
involved. Starting by being sick on a carpet, she is emotionally 
shattered when her pianist step:father, with whom her mother had 
lived for some years before they were married, tells her that the 
manifestly regrettable marriage was made on her_ account, and there- 
fore—in terms of her obsession—was all her fault. So fiercely does 
she cherish this belief that, when her airman fiancé is killed in 
performing a feat which she urged him not to try, she refuses to 
remember her efforts to dissuade him. The end, to my mind the 
one unsatisfactory part of a mature and most perceptive story, 
brings Anna back full circle to her stepfather and the carpet. 1 do 
not think it is sentimental to ask of Mr. Hilton-Young some indica- 
tion that the youthful Anna could break out of this vicious circle. 
She could—and the positive turn which such a promise could give 
would make the story a constructive instead of a purely diagnostic 
piece of work. Anna has further to go than Miss Wyndham Lewis’s 
Rosemary, but the journey is possible, and I wish Mr, Hilton-Young 
had bought her a ticket, 

Three people to whom, at random, I told the central situation of 
Dumb Spirit exclaimed, ** What a horrible idea !’’ That the story 
should not be horrible is the measure of Mrs. Hedges” success—and 
failure. A young man, removed by death from a situation which he 
feels to be incomplete, is restored to it in the form of a spaniel puppy, 
Galled rather than agonised by his impotence, he is able at last, rather 
melodramatically, to adjust matters. I count ten before commenting 
on this story, remembering the worst bloomer I ever made as a 
reviewer, about a book on a somewhat similar theme ; but I cannot 
help feeling that Mrs. Hedges has not allowed her idea to make 
enough difference to the story. 

“ Benny's arms went slowly up round Paul’s neck in the end, 
and Waldo” (the puppy) “ breathed a sigh of relief. Well, that 
was that, anyhow. They had sex on their side, the old seducer, the 
reliable painter of pink glasses. With sex between them the rest 
would take care of itself.” 

Too much of this lively tale of timber concessions and high finance 
is told in this backslapping, roadhouse style. I pay full tribute to 
Mrs. Hedges’ central idea, but, in my judgement, she has merely 
told an ordinary story from an odd point of view. 

I have a great admiration for Mr. Lodwick’s armoury of gifts, 
though I have not always been able to admire his use of them. This 
time my admiration is all but unqualified. Love Bade Me Welcome 
is a great advance upon the last book of his that I read. It is more 
mature, more economical, surer in movement and purpose, and, from 
the technical point of view, quite dazzling. Its theme is love. Mr. 
Lodwick uses the mechanics of a detective story in order to reveal 
and analyse the motives and actions of a small group of people. 
He gives us, it is true, the excitement of wondering who it was that 
killed the beautiful and unhappy Tania, but the real interest, the focus 
of our deeper attention, is all the time on character, and what love 
does to it. 

In writing, in organisation, in timing, and in vigour of imagination 
this book reaches a very high level. Mr. Lodwick explores his subject 
with intelligence, wit, and an essential reverence which his occasional 
facetiousness may obscure. The energy and brio of the opening 
chapters several times made me want to shout with pleasure. Mr. 
Lodwick now wants one thing only—the compulsion of a major 
occasion. His theme here is big enough, but the setting has called 
for skill and intelligence rather than for that simplicity of response 
which could unify his great gifts and make him the great writer he 
has it in him to be. 

No spage is left to do justice to Mr. Compton Mackenzie's latest 
outburst of laughter—but then, no space could. If the Loch Ness 
Monster were killed by a Flying Saucer, and an island were to claim 
a rival monster, the economic consequences to the tourist trade 
might be such as to provoke. . . . You can go on from there, in 
company with several old friends. Mr. Mackenzie’s appetite for 
the absurd is as inexhaustible as the ingenuity with which he satisiies 
it. L. A. G. STRONG. 
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*PUNCHBOWLE Tobacco stood me in good stead through the most 
harrowing Examinations *’ says this South African College-man. 
Staff Mess, 
—_——— Mines, 
Dear Sirs, South Africa 
During my three years at College, | enjoved your PUNCH- 
BOWLE Tobacco, and it stood me in good stead through the most 
harrowing Examinations. 
1 now find myself as a junior official on a gold mine, with 
none of my favourite Tobacco—a very bad state of affairs. 
1 wonder if you would be good enough to let me know how 
this situation can be remedied. Yours faithfully, 


The original letter can be inspected at, and further enquiries addressed to, 
Barneys Sales Bureau, 24, Holborn, London, 


Smokers abroad can arrange for regular personal despatches, ex-bond and “British Duty Free, 


in 2ib. parcels, to many lands, but not as yet to all. 
* Punchbowle (full), Barneys (medium) and Parsons Pleasure (mild), Home Prices 4,5d. oz. 


(320) Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Bath Lane Factory, Newcastle upon Tyne. 
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idle men waiting for the ‘. 
day when they will go 
id fishing again.. -all because‘ 
AR) bad weather made it im- 

~ possible to put to sea; or fishing gear 
was damaged or destroyed by storm. 


=¥8— The fisherman faces weeks of unemployment 
from time to time. He needs badly the Deep Sea Mission and all that it 
means to him—wholesome companionship, good food, recreation, books 


—and opportunities for worship. Contributons, or requests for the free 
pamphlet Fishermen Ashore are 


“\ \Write for FREE PAMPHLET welcomed by the Secretary, 
“Fishermen Ashore” J. WwW. DONALD— 


DEEP SEA MISSION 


ROYAL NATIONAL MISSION TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN 
77, R.N.M.D.S.F. House, 43 Nottingham Place, London, W.1 
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Shorter 


Paracelsus; Selected Writings. Edited 
with an introduction by Jolande Jacobi, 
with a foreword by C. G. Jung. (Rout- 
ledge & Kegan Paul, 25s.) 

AMONG the most radical achievements of the 

school of Jung has been to alter the intelli- 

gent man’s view of the science of alchemy, 
tor so long looked on as the resort of quacks 
who were also, in some unwitting way, the 
forerunners of the modern chemist, It 
occurred to Jung, however, that the turning 
of base metal into gold was in fact a psycho- 
logical process, misunderstood by later and 
cruder theorists ; and that the transforma- 
tion in the crucible was no more than an 
attempt to carry out on the physical plane 

a work that had originally used the language 

of natural science—sulphurs, salts, &c.— 

only in a metaphorical way. The alchemist 

was, in fact, concerned with the fundamental 
process of re-birth in the individual, the 
central theme of all spiritual teaching from 
that of the great religions to the work of 
C. G. Jung himself. The present book ts an 
anthology chosen from Paracelsus’s volumt- 
nous writings, and arranged under various 
somewhat arbitrary headings. It has been 
put together with such remarkable skill that 
one has the impression of reading a con- 
secutive work. Yet the drawback of its 
method is that the reader is not immediately 
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Notices 


aware ot the differences in depth of insight 
between Paracelsus’s masterpiece, the Philo- 
sophia Magna, and earlier writings of a more 
casual nature. If he notices the source 
notes in the margins he will, however, 
speedily come to distinguish between the 
mature and the more tentative viewpoint 
of one of the most interesting figures of the 
Renaissance. M.C, 


Mary Garden's Story. By Mary Garden and 

Louis Biancolli. (Michael Joseph. 15s.) 
Tue author of these reminiscences is asso- 
ciated in the minds of operatic connoisseurs 
with one part, that of Mélisande, which 
she created. Of the other French and 
Italian operas that were her particular pro- 
vince—Massenet’s Thais, Jongleur de Notre 
Dame and Chérubin, Charpentier’s Louise, 
Erlanger'’s Aphrodite, Février’s Monna Vanna 


and Alfano’s Risurrezione—hardly one is 
familiar to present-day opera-goers ; and 
her one major excursion into German 


opera was the rdle of Salome. Her memoirs 
are those of a highly individual personality 
for whom the operatic stage was the natural 
and essential scene and the centre of life. 
She is at great pains to insist that she was a 
* singing actress *’ rather than a singer, 
that she indentified herself entirely with the 
role that she was studying or singing, and 
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that in this identification she found the 
greatest happiness of her life. Her American 
publishers insisted, she says, on the romantic 
element in her life-story being given at least 
due importance, although she frankly and 
repeatedly declares that personal relation. 
ships of this description were always wholly 
s2condary to her artist.c career and never 
brought her either the interest or the happi- 
ness that she found in her work. The book 
contains interesting personal impressions of 
Messager and Debussy and amusing ZOssip 
about operatic personalities—singers, im- 
presarios and conductors—in France and 
America during the first quarter of the present 
century. Among ** ghosted *’ memoirs of 
prima donnas and actresses it may rank as a 
minor classic, and Louis Biancolli is to be 
congratulated on the skill with which he has 
transmitted the very personal flavour of 
Miss Garden's temperament. M.C, 


Sidney Sussex College. By C. W. Scott- 

Giles. (From the College Office. 6s. 6d.) 
Tue history of an Oxford or Cambridge 
college is in one sense a domestic affair, 
Many of the men who figure in it have done 
great service to their society, as adminis. 
trators or teachers, but made no name for 
themselves outside it. Yet a college history 
tends to touch national history at every 
point, particularly when the college is, like 
Sidney, the nursing mother of such men as 
Oliver Cromwell, and when it is built on the 
site, and in part from the material, of a 
Franegiscan convent going back to 1230 or 
thereabouts. The college itself dates from 
1596. It is therefore far from being one of 
the older, as it is far from being one of the 
larger, foundations in the university, It has 
had its vicissitudes, like all colleges, es- 
pecially in the exercising times of the Civil 
War, when it gave some of its plate to the 
King’s cause, but could do little more than 
that, since Cambridge became the Parlia- 
mentary headquarters for the Fastern 
Counties, with two old Sidney men, Major- 
General the Earl of Manchester and Colonel 
Oliver Cromwell, in control. All this story 
Mr. Scott-Giles tells extremely well, achiev- 
ing the necessary but difficult task of com- 
pression without descending more than was 


inevitable to the merely annalistic. But he 

should not misquote Ecclesiasticus liv, 

** Living peaceably {not peacefully’ in their 

habitations.”’ H. W. H. 

Nature Parliament. By L. Hugh Newman, 
Peter Scott, and James Fisher. (Dent. 
9s. 6d.) 

AMONG the most successful of B.B.C. 


programmes is a series of questions and 
answers known as ‘** Nature Parl anent.”’ 
The questions are all sent in by children and 
the experts claim that it is easy to spot any 
that really come from grown-ups. Some of 
them have been gathered together and are 
printed here with the added attraction of 
photographs. There is nothing more satisfy- 
ing to a child than an absolutely accurate 
answer to a question. The names of the 
experts who answer these questions speak 
for themselves and to the adult, as well as 
to the child, the book is satisfying. Beginning 
with questions about the Loch Ness Monster, 
they range through mammals, birds, reptiles, 
fish and many other creatures, finishing with 
the moon and the stars. Those children 
who are able to listen to the programme will 
like to have the book for reference. Those 
who have never heard it will be drawn to 
listen in future by the attraction of the 
book. H. F. 
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INVESTMENT 


Ky CUSTOS 


Tuts has been a week of accumulating 
evidence that at long last disinflationary 
slicies are beginning to get the upper hand. 
Commodity prices have again been falling 
gently in most cases but quite sharply in the 
case of rubber—there have been fresh warn- 
ings of keener competition in some sections 
of the home trade and in the export market 
and interest rates are still moving up. 
Against that sort of background | am not 
t surprised that Stock Exchange 
prices hi again been in retreat not only 
for g It-cdged stocks which have been 
depressed by the unexpectedly sharp rise of 
} per cent. to §4 per cent. in the Agricultural 
Mortgage Corporation’s interest charge on 
new loans but also for industrial equitics 
and commod.ty shares. Another contri- 
butory influence has been the behaviour ot 
Wall Street which has now begun to suggest 
widespread doubts about the abil.ty of the 
American busmess currency to maintain tts 
activity at peak levels. On top of all this 
has come the news of the postponement of 
the Budzet from March 4th to March IIth. 
Since Mr. Butler’s Budget med.cine is bound 
to be far from palatable some people may 
have thought that postponement, even for a 
week, would be welcomed in the City. This 
is not so. To the City this delay only spells 
another week of waiting and uncertainty 
and. of course, another week for which 
funds available for investment will be held 
back Imperial Chemical new - shares, 
which had been heavily bought by specu- 
lators as a cheap option on Budget possi- 
bilities, have naturally been hit by the change 
of date The first call of 20s. due on 
March 7th is now payable before not after 
the Budget; hence the short-term = specu- 
lators’ haste to sell which has brought 
down the premium from Is. to 3d.) An 
opportunity here for the serious investor. 


in the leas 


Hope for Gold Shares 


On February 8th I posed the question 
whether the time had not come to make 
moderate purchases of gold mining shares 
after their heavy fall over the past two years. 
This question has now come into the fore- 
front of City discussion, although the back- 
ground as I see it has not changed materially 
during the past three weeks. Two develop- 
ments do seem, however, to have strength- 
ened the basis for cautious hopes about the 
outlook for the producers of gold. One is 
the further fall in commodity prices, which 
indicates a probability that the rise in work- 
ing costs, which has been the main affliction 
of gold producers since the devaluation of 
1949. is nearing its end. The other is the 
growing possibility of some recession in 
American business, which might induce the 
American Treasury to alter its view on the 
dollar price of gold and raise the American 
price of the metal as a means of bolstering 
up world purchasing power. There are, of 
course, minor ‘* bull ’’ points such as the 
projected increase in uranium output in 
South Africa, which should provide a 
source of additional profit for at least half-a- 
dozen mines, and the possibility of some 
adjustment of the tax burden in the coming 
South African Budget. I hesitate to mention 
he question of some fresh devaluation of 
Sterling. In my view such a development is 
unlikely, but one cannot ignore the fact that 


for some time ahead the pound will still be 
waging a grim battle in the foreign exchange 
market. Although, therefore, 1 still feel it 
is difficult to make out a cast-iron case for 
buying gold shares, | think the indications 
are sufficient to justify moderate purchases. 
If for no better reason than that industrial 
equities and commodity shares are now 
under a cloud, gold shares seem likely to 
attract much of whatever speculative interest 
there is during the coming months. Stlfon- 
tein around 27s. look a good proposition in 
this ficld and there might be some scope in 
Consol:dated Rand Investment Trust 5s. 
shares around 6s. 6d 


Ilford Growth 


Shareholders of Ilford Ltd., the photo- 
graphic material makers, have good reason 
to be satisfied at the rate of progress achieved 
by their undertaking in recent years. The 
latest figures covering the year to October 
31st, 1951, carry on the story of expansion. 
Trading profits have moved up to a new 
record at £1,518,192, against £1,328,152, 
and a dividznd of IS per cent. has been 
declared on a capital increased by a 100 per 
cent. scrip bonus. Turnover both in volume 
and value set up a new record and more than 
counterbalanced further increases in costs. 
In his statement the Ilford chairman warns 
shareholders that there are indications that 
this year will see the end of sellers’ markets 
in photographic materials. On the other 
hand, he points out that most of the group’s 
business is of an essential nature, less than 
12 per cent. of output going to the home 
snapshotter. The group has a large export 
tred> and has still to reap the benefit of a 
goed deal of capital expansion. The 5s. 
shares at 12s. 6d. are now yielding 6 per cent, 
This seems to me a reasonable valuation. 


Harrods Earn Less 


First among the large London stores to 
announce their profits for the year to 
January 31st, Harrods have fulfilled recent 
City estimates in announcing a moderate 
setback in earnings. Consolidated net profit, 
arrived at before taxation of Harrods and 
their subsidiaries, has fallen from £1,526,963 
to £1,349,816, after transferring only £15,000, 
against £47,445, to reserve for replacement 
of assets. Since the taxation charge was 
practically unchanged at £878,987 net profit, 
after tax, was down from £649,847 to 
£470,829. In the light of these figures it 
would not have been altogether surprising 
if Sir Richard Burbidge and his co-directors 
had decided to reduce the total distribution 
on the Ordinary stock either by omitting or 
by cutting the 5 per cent. cash bonus which 
for the last five years has supplemented the 
15 per cent. dividend. Ordinary stockholders 
are spared this blow, however, the 20 per 
cent, total being maintained despite the fall 
in net edrnings. This involves reducing the 
appropriation for building reserve from 
£80,968 to £50,000 and omitting any transfer 
to contingencies reserve, which a year ago 
received £50,000. The balance forward is 
practically maintained at £324,377. I find 
it difficult to gauge whether these results 
from Harrods are likely to prove typical 
of those of other London stores. As a 
broad generalisation it is probably true that 
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last year profits trom tie saic Of luxury and 
semi-luxury goods were hit worse than those 
on essential goods. It also seems to be the 
case that stores whose fortunes are closely 
bound up with sales of textile goods have 
suffered more than the average. Following 
the announcement of the preliminary figures 
Harrods £1 Ordinary units have fallen by 
several shillings to 52s., at which they are 
offering a yield of approximately 7} per cent. 
The fall from last year’s high point of 71s. 6d. 
has been severe, but | would not recommend 
a purchase at least until after Budget Day. 


Bowater Stock Position 

As expected, the full accounts of the 
Bowater Paper Corporation, which extend 
this year to 71 pages, disclose a sharp increase 
in the group’s stocks. In the consolidated 
balance-sheet, dated September 30th, 1951, 
stocks are shown to have risen from 
£9,930,299 to a new record level of 
£16,346,597. Reviewing this change, the 
directors emphasise that the sharp increase 
is attributable much less to any greater 
volume than to increased cost. This in turn 
explains their decision to make substantial 
provisions out of profits against possible 
losses in stock values in the future. While 
prices for raw materials continued to rise 
throughout the year under review, and 
indeed until quite recently, indications have 
now appeared that these prices may have 
reached their peak. Consumers will certainly 
hope so, and in the long-term interests of 
stockholders a downward adjustment of 
selling prices should also be welcomed. As 
I emphasised last week, inflationary con- 
ditions had a powerful influence in the 
spectacular rise in the Bowater group’s 
profits fiom £5,395,488 to £10,275,537. 
The full accounts now disclose that a not 
unimportant part of the increase has been 
attributable to higher production and that 
overseas subsidiaries have been responsible 
for a substantial proportion of the higher 
earnings. Reviewing the outlook in its 
broader aspects, the Bowater directors 
record their view that ‘* on the whole the 
outlook both at home and overseas continues 
to appear to be not unsatisfactory.’’ With 
the cash position still healthy, despite the 
sharp rise in stocks, and with the 15 per 
cent. dividend covered by a large margin of 
earnings Bowater’s £1 Ordinary units now 
quoted around 38s. to yield 7} per cent. 
seem to me to be unduly depressed. 


Havana Debentures 


For those who are attracted by the low- 
priced stocks in the overseas field with 
recovery possibilities the Debentures of 
United Railways of the Havana look an 
interesting’ proposition around today’s 
price of £18. This is the price of the 1906 
Debentures per £100 nominal of stock. | 
need not say that no interest has been forth- 
coming on these Debentures for a great 
number of years. Their scope for improve- 
ment now lies almost entirely in the possi- 
bility that the railway will be taken over by 
Cuban sugar interests. Various sugges- 
tions have been made about the likely 
purchase price if a deal goes through, and it 
is hard to imagine that any price acceptabl2 
to the company would not be substantially 
above today’s market value of the com- 
pany’s various securities, which is only 
around £3 million. For buyers who have 
patience the Detentures aroun { their current 
price look to mz a promising speculation 
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